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ABSTRACT 

The Western Isles Community Education Project 
established preschools and community training projects which 
stimulated the coordinated development of preschool and related 
community education training structures, leading to an evaluated 
model of community self-help in the form of a network of playgroups 
(Guth nam Parant) in the scattered communities of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, among the most physically isolated in Europe. These 
communities battled for generations to preserve their distinctive 
Gaelic linguistic and cultural traditions through periods of radical 
change to island lifestyles. This book consists of five chapters 
providing a chronological account of the project, an afterword and an 
appendix, and a bibliography. Chapter 1 describes the Western Isles 
Community project and the early beginnings of the project through the 
1976-77 Feasibility Study. Chapter 2 describes project foundations 
and Phase 1 of the project (1978-82). Chapter 3 focuses on preschool 
children and their families during Phase 2 (1983-86). Chapter 4, 

"Guth nam Parant," deals with the year 1986“87, discusses the 
creation of playgroups, and describes establishing a parents' 
organization and involving schools, and provides vignettes of how the 
project changed families' lives. Chapter 5 provides conclusions and 
analyzes the accompl ishments of the feasibility study and phases one 
and two. The afterword describes Guth nam Parant in 1995. The 
appendix provides Guth nam Parant f i eldworkers * job descript i ons . A 
bi bl i ography of 28 items i s included * (DR) 
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T his account of Froiscact Muinntir turn Eikwi - the Western 
Isles Community Education Project - is based on three 
reports: the report of the Feasibility Study September 1976- 
Noveniber 1977» the report of Phase and the report on Guth mint 
Panuit in Phase 2. 

Several people who were involved in the project over the years gave 
documents and discussed their experiences willingly, especially 
members of the Project's teams, Dr Finlay Macleod, Dr D. b 
Macleod, Ian Minty and Sheila Macleod; members of the Advisory 
Group, Professor lohn Nisbet of the Education Department ot 
Aberdeen University and IIMI Duncan Kirkpatrick; ai .1 lohn 
Murray, Director of the HhH, who collaborated with the Feasibility 
Study team; Agnes Chiles from the Ness Historical Society, Cotninm 
Haduiraidh Nis; the fieldworkers Annie MaeSween, Morag Macleod, 
Cailean Maclean, Mairi Macdonald; Shona Fraser, the Gtith mint 
Punuir coordinator; Dorit Braun, c:kix: Assistant Director; Elly 
Alexander from Young Families Now, the Foundation-supported 
Early Childhood Education project in Aberdeen; and also people in 
Ness and the mothers working in Guth mwi Faront playgroups 
throughout the islands. 
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Comutitt Ml Caidhlig (i:NAc;)|komun nu galigi the Gaelic 
Association 

Croilea^ati [krawligan] ‘ring of children\ ie a playgroup 
Comntm Eachdraidh Nis (singular) |komim ec-a-tree neesh] Ness 
Historical Society 

Comuitm Eachdraidh (plural) Island Association of Historical 
Societies 

Caidreachas Eachdraidh an Eilcan Fhada [kajrachas ec-a-tree an 
clan ada] The Island Association of Historical Societies 
Ceilidh (kayleej house 

Comhairle nan Eilean |koo-ar le nan elan] The Western Isles Islands 
Ck)uncil 

Dcalan Dc (jalan je| Butterfly - a women’s Gaelic-languagc radio 
programme 

lochdar |ee-uch-gar| a village in South Uist 
Cotnasach Ikomasach] capable (people) 

Muinntir an Eachdraidh jmoyjir an ee-‘a-treel 'Phe History Folk 
(this was the name village people gave the young unemployed who 
visited their houses^ collecting a variety of historical artifacts and 
recording elderly people’s reminiscences) 

Oi^ridh Na Sgirc [oidree ne skeeri] the group of young poeple of the 
township who refurbished the Ness Hall 

Radio nan Gaidhcal (ray-dee-oh nan gayul] local hhc; Gaelic Radio 
programmes broadcast from Stornoway and Inverness 
Protscact Foghltan Da-Chananach Iproshekt fulum da-chananach] 
the Bilingual Kducalion Rroiect (Hi-i0 

Proiseact Muinntir nan Eilcan Iproshekt moyjir nan elan] Project of 
the Island folk 

Note that in (iaelic> ch, the final sound in loch, is a sound that some 
Hnglish speakers pronounce as /k/ in bank. 'Phe (laelic ch is made 
with the back of the tongue touching the roof of the mouth, with 
the vocal cords switched off, and air passes through with friction. In 
the International Phonetic Alphabet this is written /x/. Rut /k/, the 
substituted sound, is a relative of /x/, so it is as correct as Hnglish 
speakers can manage. 



Acronyms and abbreviations 



hll‘ 


Bilingual Hducation Project 


t l-.l H ■ 


Community Pclucation Development (xntre 




{Coventr)^ England) 


CM' 


Community Education Project 


IDDh 


Highlands and Islands Development Board - 




now HIK 


HI)-. 


Highland and Island Enterprise 


IIM 


Her Majesty 


HMl 


Her Majesty's Inspector 


si-n 


Scottish Education Department 
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Project staffing and Advisory Group 
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Dr Finlay Macleod - Coordinator 

Annie Macs ween - Field\vorkcr» seconded from the Nicolson 
Institute Gaelic Department in 1976 

David Mackay - Fieldworker during the Feasibility Study and then 
a member of the Advisory Group 
Sheila Macleod - Secretary 

Phase 1,1978-1982 

|t)hn Maclean - Director from February 1978 to December 1978 

Dr Donald lohn Maclet)d - Director from October 1979 ft>r the 

remainder of Phase 1 to |une 1982 

Christina Maclean - Secretary 

Annie Maesween - Fieldworker in Ness 

Mo rag Macleod - Fieldworker in Harris 

C'ailean Maclean - Fieldworker in lochdar 

Also various friends who translated the texts t>f picture story books; 
pasted the new Ciaelic texts over the Fjiglish; took photographs; 
wrote verses and stories for yt)ung children. 

Phase 2,1983 -1986 

Ian Minty -Team Leader from November 1983 and Director from 
August 1989 

Sheila Macleod - Project Reporter (from December 1984), 

Annie MacChllivray - Uists Fieldworker (May 1984 to October 1985) 
Alice Read - Lewis and Harris Fieldworker (lime 1984) 

Maribel Mac Lean - North Uisi Fieldworker (from lanuary 1986) 
Mary Ann Mac Kay - South Lhst Fieldworker (from December 1985) 
C'hrislina MacMillan *- Secretarv (from December 1984) 
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Other appointments 

Katie MacDonald - Parent helper Stoneyb ridge Primary School, 
South Uist (from lanuary 1985 for 3 months 
Mairi Morrison - Part-time ('ommunity Worker, Lionel Old 
School, Ness, Isle of Lewis (from March 1985 for six months) 
Shona Fraser - Part-time Parent Fieldworker in Isle of Harris from 
lanuary 1986 to April 1987. She then became Administrator for 
i m//» flam Pamnt and later its ( A)ordinator 
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laneColledge - Part-time Parent Fieldworker. Isle of Barra, (April 

1986 to April 1987) 

Ina Maciver - Part-time piloting Gaelic materials in Shawbosi, Isle 
of Lewis (I'his post was a joint appointment with CAnnutttt tta 
(. 'niidhli^, from December 1986 for 3 months); from lanuar>' 1986 
for one year a 10-place MSC Community Programme producing 
educational materials in Gaelic and some in hnglish; from January 

1987 for one year a 21 -place msc Community Programme 
producing Gaelic educational materials, plus some in English. 

In addition, other people were taken on as occasional creche 
workers, and to provide ancillary help tor special events, such as 
parents' seminars, training days and Eoruni meetings. 

Advisory Group 

Professor John Nisbet, of the l-ducation Department of Aberdeen 
University 

liMi Duncan Kirkpatrick, from the Scottish Department ot 
Education 

John Rennie, Director ofComnumity Education Development 
C^’iitre, Coventry 

Roy Maciver, then Chief l-xecutive of the Western Isles Islands 
Council 

David Mackay, then 1‘echnical Advisor to the Bernard Van l eer 
I'ouiulation 
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Chapter 1 



The Western Isles community project 
background 
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he history of The Western Isles 
Community Education Project 
is a history of a group of 
people who were empowered 'to do 
things themselves'. Through their 
renewed awareness of their cultural 
linguistic, and psychological 
strengths, they formulated their own 
unique solutions to the challenges 
facing them. Above all, the history of 
this project is a history of courage 
and dedication, both on the part of 
the numerous individuals - the 
workers - involved with the project 
and on the part of the target 
communities, and particularly of the 
mothers involved. The crowning 
achievement of this project was the 
formation of Guth mm ParanU an 
organisation run by parents in the interest of parents and pre-school 
children throughout the Western Isles. 

The project spanned a substantial period of time and underwent a 
number of fundamental changes, some self-imposed and some 
imposed by the fluctuating pressures of social and political 
circumstances. 

l‘he Western Isles Community Education Project> Pwiscua Muitmtir 
mn Eileatt^ was funded by the Bernard van Leer Eoundation and was 
supported by the Western Isles Islands Council from 1976 to 1987. 

The first year (from September 1976 to November 1977) was given 
over to a Ecasibility Study which took place in the township of Ness, 
Isle of Lewis. 

Phase 1 ( 1977-1982) was based on some of the wide-ranging findings 
of the initial Study and was set up in Ness in the Isle of Harris, and in 
the village of lochdar in South Uist. '['here were a number of problems 
involved in this stage which eventually affected the project's outcome. 

Phase 2 ( 1983-1987) responded to some of the work of Phase L and 
led to the work involving pre-school children and their mothers 
throughout the Isles. Phe shift in the Foundation’s mandate which 





took place during the early 1980s, a shift to early childhood education 
(particularly the age group 0-7), radically affected the project and the 
way it approached its tasks. This phase resulted in the linking of all the 
pre-school resources provided by young mothers and supported by 
ftcldworkers in an elected Management Committee. What emerged 
was non-formal parent and early childhood education and the 
establishment of a grassroots organisation - Guth mm which 

continued to receive Foundation support from 1987 to 1994. 

islands beside the Atlantic 

By the ver)^ nature of their character, stability and 
adaptability, these islanders have survived many 
vicissitudes and will do so again.' 

A good map ot the Western Isles reveals how the interior of the 
islands have had many freshwater lochs scoured out of them and the 
coast has been gashed with sea lochs when the melting ice caps that 
had twice covered them, brought two Ice Ages to an end. Heather on 
the moors covers blankets of peat that rest on a base of Archaean 
Cineiss, rock that is among Hurope's hardest and oldest. 

The main inhabited islands from North to South are Lewis, Harris, 
North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, Eriskay and Barra. The Uistsare 
linked by causeways and the other islancis by vehicular ferries and 
planes. 

In the North W^est of Lewis is the township of Ness. Its population of 
2,000 lives in 14 typical Hebridean villages' and constitutes the largest 
wholly agricultural community anywhere in Northern Europe. At its 
tip is the automatic lighthouse and at its southern end Lewis joins 
North Harris, where mountains of great beauty dominate the skyline. 
I'he greater part of South Harris is a peninsula that has been described 
as a moonscape on its eastern side and on the west, like California's 
Pacific coast - the one rocky and harsh, the other edged with wide 
golden beaches. Behind them stretches the machair, the coastal peat 
over which centuries of Atlantic storms have blown shell sand, thus 
providing the chemical reaction from which rich arable land has been 
created. 

Stornoway is the islands' capital; it has a population of about 8,700. A 
tlight south out of Stornoway in the small short-take-off plane over 
rugged Harris and North Uist, to Benbecula reveals the mountains of 
I lecla and Be inn Mhor in the blue distance. As well as revealing the 
beauty of the place, travelling by air quickly brings home the 
considerable distances between isolated crofts and villages in these 
dispersed populations. 
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At the end of this 130 mile^ long chain are the last three inhabited 
islands^ Eriskay, Barra and Vatersay. Vatersay was recently poised to 
become another uninhabited island, but the construction of a 
vehicular causeway is encouraging families to settle there and is giving 
this small community a chance of sur\'iving. 

l.astly, 40 miles west of Harris is the remote St Kilda group of islands. 

The spectacular Atlantic archipelago is not only a nature 
reserve; it holds the remains of a community whose way of lite, 
unlike anything else in Western Europe, survived almost 
unchanged tor centuries. Therein lies much of its attraction for 
the present generation. To us it seems impossible that man 
could defeat that bleak, savage environment; yet man did so 
for perhaps two thousand years, continuing almost to our 
own day.' 

In 1930, the last 36 St Kildans were evacuated and set up in new 
homes in Lewis and Argyll, leaving the island as a refuge for 
thousands of sea birds. Harsh and hostile weather conditions are 
shared by all the islands. 



The Islanders 















A traditional way of lite, both 
cultural and linguistic, still has 
not died out. Of the islands’ 
population of 30,000, just over 
80 per cent speak Gaelic as their 
mother tongue as well as 
acquired English. Most" live in 
rural villages scattered around 
the coast. The houses cling to 
one or both sides of the main 
road, with crofts stretching from 
most of them. 






Oofting is the traditional way of 
life. In Lewis and Harris ihe 
small areas of land that 
constitute most crofts cannot 
provide an adequate livelihood 
and this causes people to seek 
additional employment. This is 
commonly the weaving of Harris Tweed and, in certain areas, fishing. 
Some crofters take jobs in vStornoway and work on the croft at the 
weekends and in the summer, in the long evenings. 



lltohK 7 he fuirhour ot Port of Nesa i photo: > 
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Because of these economic factors, unemployment remains high. 
Recent set-backs in oil-drilling related steel fabrication, lay-offs in the 
wool mills as well as the collapse of some large building companies 
have increased the fragility of the islands’ economy. But 
accompanying this is the emigration of young people who leave the 
islands at the most energetic time in their lives. This depressing loss of 
the resourceful young is giving rise to population imbalance and poor 
economic development and is creating a social climate in which it is 
hard for initiative and leadership to be supported. It is then too easy 
to feel that individual effort is not worthwhile. 

In the rural villages with their traditional way of life, the family unit is 
still a relevant entity, where the older generation tends to keep the 
younger members in check so as not to bring any kind of shame to the 
family. This authoritarian approach is strengthened by the church 
which still has considerable influence on people’s values and 
behaviour. 

The combination of social and economic pressures has resulted in 
people feeling that they do not control their own lives in any 
significant way, and that most decisions are made for them by others 
in authority. This cannot but lead to the feeling that the indfvidual has 
little control over his own and his community’s destiny. 

Schooling in the past was not concerned primarily with validating the 
experience of youngsters in their own community or with validating 
the use of their own language; rather, education has tended to be 
geared to preparing young people to cope with life away from the 
islands. Since other opportunities have been scarce, islanders have 
tended to take advantage of this formal schooling, including higher 
education, and the islands are well-known for exporting teachers, 
doctors, ministers of religion, and other professional workers. 

Community participation tends to be minimal and the leadership in 
community matters is taken not infrequently by incomers.' This trend 
is seen in the formation of playgroups, for example, where local 
mothers have tended to leave the initiative to incomers. 

Young people in the Western Isles are socialised so as to feel that their 
own community is rather repressive and static, and that decline rather 
than development is the norm. It is not surprising that so many of 
them regard the relative anonymity and freedom of city life as a 
means through which they may be able to lead fuller and more 
fruitful lives. 

The Western Isles share with many other North Atlantic communities 
a pattern of ‘marginal adaptation'. This involves dependence by 
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households on a combination of income sources, often seasonal or 
part-time. The croft is commonly the central component in this 
combination. Such a pattern is now being recognised as a skilful 
adaptation to the problems of dispersed settlements in such areas, a 
pattern which has enabled them to survive long periods of economic 
depression. There has been a growing appreciation among students 
from the islands of the significance in social and cultural terms, as well 
as in economic, of traditional patterns of work and settlement. 

Recently the failure to take advantage of the main island resource - 
the sea - has seen fishing provide a type of employment which is 
psychologically and socially important. It provides stimulating 
contrast to the longer cycles of agriculture and offers results that can 
be readily measured. 

The picture so tar given of social and economic life on these islands 
should by no means be regarded as gloomy or pessimistic. By the ver>' 
nature of their character, stability and adaptability, these islanders 
have survived many vicissitudes and will do so again. 

Radical changes to island life styles 

Since the 1940s and 1950s, the people of the islands have experienced 
two radical changes to their way of life: first, the transition from a 
subsistence economy to a money-based economy has been accelerated 
by the arrival of the Welfare State. This whole process has led to the 
arrival of television, improved radio reception, a general ownership of 
cars and, most importantly, to rising expectations. 

A second, equally fundamental, change has been the reorganisation of 
the local governments of surrounding islands. The Inner Hebrides are 
now part of the Council for the Highland Region. The Western Isles, 
Orkney and Shetland, all have their own Councils. In 1974, the people 
of the Islands ceased to be attached to mainland councils. 

The creation of CotJihairlc tuiti Eilcatu I he Western Isles Islands 
Council, with its headquarters in Stornoway, endowed the islanders 
with some control over their own lives. For the first time, they were 
able to make their own decisions about the way the islands were to be 
governed. The CoiinciPs staffing requirements attracted highly 
trained, creative people hack to the Islands and compensated in a 
small but significant way for the persistent out-migration of young, 
resourceful islanders. 

IV Finlay Macleod, Coordinator of the Feasibility Study, was among 
those returners. In his youth, he himself was an emigrant. After 
working in a variety of jobs that took him round the world, he 
returned to Scotland and settled in Aberdeen for 10 years. After 
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graduating in Psycholog)’ at the University of Aberdeen, he based his 
I )octorate work on a study of bilingual primary school children. He was 
appointed to the newly formed Department of Education as Primary' 
Schools Adviser and in this role he became involved in the project. 

In 1975, two groups - the Scottish Education Department (sr.D) and 
tile Bernard van Leer Foundation in The Netherlands - were 
interested in collaborating with the Western Isles Islands Council to 
set up educational projects, one project involved primary schools, and 
the other involved island communities. 

The Bilingual Education Project (bep) 

rhe SHI) supported the CounciPs aim of bringing Gaelic, the ever\^day 
language of most people, into the classroom as the medium of 
education, and in developing a curriculum that acknowledged the 
culture, the environment and the life sty'le of the children and their 
families. Funding for the project's first three-year phase was born 
jointly by the SHi) and the Council. 

Mr )ohn Murray, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh and 
Editorial Officer ot the Gaelic Hooks (A)uncil, was appointed Director. 
He was an experienced secondary school teacher and a renowned 
author of Ciaelic short stories. 

To begin with, the new project was designed to work with 24 primary 
schools, beginning with the five year olds, providing them with Gaelic 
tuition and materials. They would then move up annually until they 
reached the secondary schools, able to use the Islands' two languages 
fluently. 

Western Isles Community Education Project (cep) 

The second project, a joint collaboration between the Council and the 
Bernard van Leer Foundation, was to be concerned with the island 
communities and would, in the words of the proposal submitted to 
the Foundation in 1976: 

Provide a programme for promoting social development by 
stimulating the people of the Western Isles to perceive their 
own community more clearly ... an enterprise in adult 
education. 

Since the schools were already involved with llie hi p, the a.v proposal 
was modified to focus on how the resources of education could be 
used to help people of all ages to perceive their problems clearly and 
tackle them for themselves. 

UJL 
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The Feasibility Study, 1976-77 



The Feasibility Study which laid the groundwork for Phase I of 
Froiseact Muinntir nati Eilean took place from September 1976 to 
November 1977, Two fieldworkers, a coordinator and a secretar>' 
started work in the Parish of Ness in the Isle of Lewis, 

Annie Maesween, the project's first tleldworker, was seconded from 
the Gaelic Department of the Secondary School in Stornoway. Born 
and brought up in Ness, she both knew the people and the place, and 
had an extensive network of contacts. 

Ness already had a lively Community Association that brought 
together a cross-section of the community, and was one of the few 
local groups concerned with improving people's quality of life. 
C^ommunity Associations had been set up in the late 1960s by Lewis 
Ck)uncil of Social Services as voluntary bodies to act as mini- 
governments for each township. 

In October 1976, the fieldworkers were invited by the c:omniunity 
Association to talk about the project. Two concerns voiced at that 
meeting were the under-used, dilapidated village hall and the lack ot 
leisure facilities and activities for both the young and the old. In 
addition, crofters were keen to know how to apply local resources to 
help develop cooperatively-produced surplus horticulture. 

By lanuary 1977, a new community group Oi^rUlIt Na Sg/re- 1'he 
Young People of the Village ~ was formed, to both renovate Ness Hall' 
and to provide a range of facilities to meet the needs of the 
community. 

I'he group that was formed set about fulfilling its tasks. I he young 
people refurbished Ness Hall and then had to learn how to provide 
facilities to meet the community's needs. Two young mothers 
gathered together 40 more mothers with whom they formed two 
Gaelic playgroups. A third group was helped by the Social Work 
Department to start a club tor disabled and elderly people. 1 he 
crofters contacted professional horiiculturalists and began to use a 
new method for producing vegetable seedlings. At a meeting with the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board in Ness, all the villages 
combined in setting up the Ness Multi- function Ck)operative. 

When the first Ness paper was published regularly and the Ness 
Historical Society {('ontutin Hailulraidh Ni$) had exhibited the 
richness of its archives, the village communities began to believe in 
their ability to do things for themselves. 
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The project had a rewarding collaboration with the Bilingual 
Hducation Project in making a variety of materials in Gaelic. These 
were made available to children in Primary I classes and in 
playgroups. 

Notes and references to chapter 1 

1 . Annie M.KSwcon ininslatcd the projeei's Kngli^h title into ( laelic as ‘Prowetut 
Shunnnr Hiitt P/Vof/i*- The Proieet of the Island Hoik - and this is how it is now 
known. For Ctaelie speakers, the word nuiinntir lia.s a semantic richness ranged 
around notions ol' familial relationships and e.xpressed the project s concern for how 
people of all ages could enhance their quality of life and enlarge the range of choices 
(>pen to them by working together with common purpose and shared aims. 

From a submission to the IWrnard Win l eer l■^mnd.ltion prepared by Dr Finlay 
M-iclet ul. 

■V The names of Ness villages: South Dell. North Dell. Cross, Forodale, Port Skigersta. 
Wainbost. liaboM, Lionel. Foropie. f ive Penny. Knockaird, Port of Ness. Adabrock. 
Skigersta. 

1. l.Mi miles is approximately 200 kilometres. 

S. Sked. Phil (see bibliography) dhe archipelago is made up of four islands and many 
rocks and stacks. Hirta is the largest and the only island that was inhabited. 

t>. Population of the larger islands: Lewis 20,020; Harris - 2.8^7; Nordi L’ist = 1,794; 
South l ist .C0o4:barra - 1,147. 

7. Incomers sometimes get ,i bad name for themselves because when they come to the 
Western Isles, they think they have to change everv'body. but \h»u have to remember 
that you're always a visitor in somebody else s house. You can only start to take 
liberties when you've proved that you’re a good visitor.’ Definition of the itieomer 
providi.\l by an incomer from mainland Scotland. 

S. Ness I hill was never a favourite meeting place and later it was taken over by the Ness 
1 ooiball Club, which obtained a lob ( ireation project for building its Social C'lub. 
This bad a pleas.nil. comfortable environment that was run by a committee and 
ni.niaged bv a full-time Manager. It had a large enthusiastic following. In 1992, Ness 
Hall was turned into a Sports C entre and is for the first time a success. 
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Phase 1: Working in Harris, lochdar, Uist, and Ness 

y September 1977. the original project proposal had been 
moditled. Since the iiilingual lUiucatioii Proj^^‘^-'t (Ki IM had 
^started working in Primary schools, the Community 
Kducation Project could concentrate on promoting community 
development. It did this without prescribing solutions, and 
emphasised working with groups rather than individuals. .\s the 
submissimi ti> the Bernard van l.eer l-oundation stated: 

It is within groups that persons gain most ot their social 
experience and skills ... Leadership, which has been so 
difficult to develop and sustain in the Western Isles, is 
fostered within well-functioning groups ... 

I'o ensure that the project worked with parts ot the Isles other than 
Lewis, the Kducation ('omniittee added two new areas tjuite unlike 
Ness: the Isle of 1 larris. with a dispersed population of about 2.000; 
and in lochdar. a small. South L'ist village with a population ot 319. 
Lwo new fieldworkers who were islanders joined the team: Morag 
Maclcod from the School ol Scottish Studies at the I'niversity ol 
Hdinburgh and Cailean Maclean who came straight trom nurhani 
University. 






Altlnaugh at that stage it seemed 
sensible to set up the project in this 
way, practice demonstrated that 
there was little awareness ot the 
many difficulties that would be 
created with the population 
dispersed over such an area. I he 
project staff were themselves 
dispersed - the Directin' was in 
Stornoway in Lewis while the 
fieldworkei s were in Ness in Lewis, 
in the township of 'Larbert in 1 larris. 
and in the village ol loclular. in 
South Uist. In lochdar. social 
problems brought about by 
unemployment and poor housing 
had gi\en rise to stoicism and 
apatln'. whereas in Ness, many 



lERiC, 



A plav^roup 'produtt' 
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people worked in Stornoway and in general the population shared 
conditions that enabled them to develop a cooperative attitude and 
work together. 

rhe tleldworkers in Harris and lochdan although facing different kinds 
of problems^ shared complexities which they found difficult to deal 
with on their own. With hindsight, it seems obvious that project staff 
should have worked together so that they had time to get to know each 
other before they moved out as a team with some shared experience. 

The fieldworkers 

.Morag Macleod worked patiently to kindle interest in various 
community activities in Harris, but her work was hampered by a 
number of factors, including the lack of public transport and of 
buildings for people to meet in. ‘fhe Director confirmed these 
difficulties, commenting: 

while some of the individual project activities in Harris are 
very interesting, they are usually loo far apart geographically to 
satisfactorily 'meslf and by now it is becoming clear that the 
decision to choose as large and dispersed a community as this 
was a mistake. 

At the end of her three years, Morag resigned and resumed her 
work in the School of Scottish Studies. 

(lailcan Maclean made staunch friendships with local people and this 
enabled him to define his role as lochdaf s tleldworker. His 
conversations with them revealed the problems common to many 
rural areas throughout the nation: under-utilisation of agricultural 
land; some heavy drinking; poor housing conditions; a relatively low 
quality of life; aimlessness of young people; the plight of the aged as 
dependence was increasingly placed on the State for their support; low 
ser\'ice provision; and an unwillingness of people to articulate their 
problems and to seek their solution. Lack of self-confidence, apathy, 
and resignation were given as reasons for their reticence. 

('.ailean sought to approach his tasks creatively. C')ne of his more 
creative initiatives, for example, was to combine history and 
orienteering during a trek to Usinish, a significant place in Iochdar\ 
history, where evicted crofters were resettled at the time of the 
( !lea ranees. In addition, he worked with teachers and pupils to turn 
the gathering of history into dramas, the first of which was a historical 
play about (he Clearances. He also enlivened the Youth Club and set 
up a variety of employment sehemes. Before he left lochdar, he 
brought fine local talent together to provide a memorable concert. 
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In the last year of Phase I, Mairi Macdonalds who had been trained in 
both primary education and early childhood education, came into the 
project as a fieldworker in Uist. Mairi's discussions with the 
community' dealt with the factors that influenced the quality of a 
playgroup, its stability and its continuity; the mothers' own needs; 
and the relationships between local mothers and incomers. 

What resulted were discussions with the mothers on the effects of play 
on their children, and concrete, creative activities during evening work- 
shops. Very wisely, Mairi limited the geographical area she worked in. 
Although Mairi was unable to complete her work because of maternity 
leave, her initiatives demonstrated the need for trained field workers 
who could work alongside ail Western Isles playgroup mothers. 

The Ness Historical Society - Comunn Eachdraidh Nis 

Annie Maesween's interest in local history' began at school and in 
1969 she started collecting Ciaelic hymns and local poetry from people 
in North Dell, her village. In 1971-72 she worked some of this 
material into her University thesis. 

Annie's abilities developed markedly when she had the space to work 
with her community. As a teacher in the Nicolson Institute, she used 
part of her time to take young people to Stornoway's Home for the 
Hlderly and collect reminiscences of the past. Having learned to ask 
questions, her pupils began to realise that it was their own history 
they were discovering. 

In )une 1977, Annie consulted )ohn Murray (Director of the Bilingual 
Project), about Ness local history and indicated that she was hoping 
to find a way of collecting the history of Ness. |ohn Murray suggested 
that she consider setting up an Historical Society and Annie and two 
friends sponsored a project and called it ('onnmnn; Eachdraidh Nis - 
I'he Ness Historical Society. 

lob OeatioiV agreed to fund a project with six young unemployed 
people. Annie and her colleagues chose them with great care. Five 
lived in Ness but Agnes (iillies, the leader they wanted, was in 
Aberdeen. Annie Mesween wrote to Agnes Gillies in October 1977 
inviting her to return to Lewis to lead the team to collect materials for 
the first Ness Historical Archive, and Agnes responded eagerly. 

rhey all knew that most families had old photos, letters and news 
cuttings stored away in drawers and cupboards, as well as a variety of 
(iaelic poetry and hymns. But it was the recollections of old folk that 
would reach back into the 19th century that they considered most 
precious. 
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'YUc six recent!)’ unemployed young people began to go 
sN'stematieally rr()m liouse to house collect ing materials for the first 
Ness Historical Archive, (iradually they became confident as a team 
and as individuals. Instead of being just other faces in the 
comnuinit)', they were called Muinntir an Eacluiraidh - the history 
folk. W'ben the first six months were over, Annie negotiated a 
further six*month period. 

In 197M, .\nnic look twt) members of the team to Hd inburgh on a 
week’s study visit to ten agencies' concerned with the study> 
collection, and management of local historv' and archival material, 
file new team of four [uepared materials to be shown in schools, 
file)’ also assembled a set of the best photographs they had 
collected. One of these collections, 'I'lie Herring Girls’, was 
e\entually used in a new’ publication in 1987.* 

Oi'this work, Agnes Ciillies wrote: 

... establishing an archive of local history, is also proving to 
he a means of establishing our identity as a Parish. 

The team began to make plans for an exhibition of the Historical 
Society’s llndings, beginning with a small exhibition in the Ness 
1 1 all to test the responses of people involved wdth Proiscact Muinntir 
iuni liilain. 

file exhibition was a notable e\ent. Puring the wrek it attracted 
iwer 1,000 visitors and generated interest far and wide. Families 
came to it from all over the islands - some with three generations - 
and mingled with overseas visitors and tourists. Those who had 
once thought it a w'aste of time to have young folk paid for 
wandering round Ness with tape recorders soon changed their 
minds. The exhibition had created interest and goodwill on all 
side^. 

When they saw the old photographs of the businesses and 
industries that w'ere there before the w’ar, the Ness folk noted how' 
the parish had changed, fhey realised how much they had lost, w'ith 
the gradual centralisation of all these services in Stornoway. Now, 
w ith the renewal of community identity and confidence, attitudes 
were changing from a feeling of AVe caiTt do anything about it’, to 
It's our future it’s up to us to make it better ourselves’. 

In the following \‘ear, Shawbost village started an Historical Society 
and Lame to Ness for advice; from there, new Historical Societies 
s|irang up througlunit the islands. 



Validating the work of the Historical Societies 









The recollections of island life that 
local History' Societies saved from 
oblivion \vere> from the beginnings 
admired by people of all ages> as 
well as Colleges and Universities 
associated with the Isles. In the 
footsteps of Cotmmu FMchdraidli 
Nis new societies continue to 
spring up and it is not unusual tor 
local newspapers to report the 
arrival of another Comunn 
Eaclidrauih. Recently the History 
Society in Uig> a parish on the west 
coast of Lewis> collected material 
on the way men from their village 
were involved in the Hoer War in 
South Africa. 



The Island Historical Societies had attracted the attention of Mrs 
lanet Hunter> an islander who was a mature postgraduate student at 
Aberdeen University and who was a regular summer visitor to 
Harris. Her visit to Comuttn b'lU’hdraidh Nis had encouraged her \o 
visit and investigate the achievements of the first 17 history 
societics> and from this she prepared an index for each society's 
work. 1'his became the basis of the dissertation that gained her a 
Masters Degree with Honours in C.eltic Studies. 

These academic studies are of great importance to the communities 
from which they came because they acknowledge the unique 
richness of the archives. For islanders and outsiders alike, the 
archives of each Society are now accessible. 

lanet Hunter found tluit the role of the historic, a I societies: 

was defined by different people in similar terms: they were 
providing a resource, primarily for the local community, 
rather than a tourist attraction. 

The people were becoming a'varc of their heriiage and this was: 

an aiitidote to the feeling that Ciaelic culture is intrinsically 
inferior; preservation of songs and poetry in danger of being 
forgotten as the oral culture disappears, were cited as 
important reasons for the work of the Cottwittn iMchdmulh, 
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Drawing attention to the significance of the work, she wrote: 

Possibly the most valuable material collected is the audio 
and video recordings of oral history. These recordings are of 
linguistic, historical, sociological and artistic importance. In 
the majority of cases, Gaelic is the language used in the 
recordings. Thus they preserve a linguistic record of a 
standard Gaelic which is not the norm among young Gaelic 
speakers. They also preserve a record of the dialectal 
variations in all regions of the Western Isles. 

It is the elderly folk in each community who have given a 
first-hand account of events in which they participated, and 
these are now part of history. They have also described a way 
of life which is disappearing as the traditional Gaelic culture 
of the crofting community is eroded by extraneous 
influences. 

rhus three facets of the role of the Comuitm Eachdraidh can 
be defined and identified, those of con server, disseminator 
and catalyst. That these roles have been undertaken and 
successfully fulfilled by most groups can be seen quite clearly 
by examining the result of the work done. 

rhat the work is of great value is evident both from the large 
corpus of historical material recorded and from the sense of 
purpose and optimism it seems to have engendered in so 
many communities, otherwise disadvantaged by physical 
remoteness, lack of employment and the resultant outward 
movement of the young population. 

Mrs I hinter is now 'formulating arguments for promoting the work 
ot the ('ontuinn Eachdraidh ds a contribution to the future cultural, 
educational and social wellbeing of island communities'. 

I'he Cotnuinn Eachdriiidh movement was the growth phenomenon 
of the late 1970s and 1980s in the Western Isles and has provided 
local people with ink m mat ion about their own past. It arose out (^f a 
deep seated desire within the native Gaelic -speaking community to 
preserve the age-old language and culture, which was and is 
endangered by an encroaching alternative. It has always embodied a 
strong (iaelic ethos. 

rhe reputation of the islands' Historical Societies has continued to 
grow and is now acknowledged widely. Recently historical relics 
have been returned to Ness and two authors, Michael Robson and 
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)ohn Beatty (see Bibliography)^ have dedicated their books to 
Coniutiti Eachdraidfi N/5. 

The Island Association of Historical Societies - Caidreachas 
Hachdraidh an Eilran Fhada - was formed in October 1990 to 
promote the development of local Historical Societies in Lewis and 
Harris, with particular reference to the Gaelic language and culture; 
to coordinate and promote communication between local history 
societies; and to collaborate with local authorities and other bodies 
on their behalf. The Ness Society continues to strengthen the 
influence of the island societies by the way its achievements are 
acknowledged beyond the islands. 

The Western Isles and their bilingual communities 

‘Had not CAmiutin Eachdraidh Nisbeena Gaelic enterprise 
from the beginning, nothing would have come of it,’ 

‘As language is the medium by which the culture is trans- 
mitted, it is impossible to separate the one from the other.’" 

‘Bilingual children have two windows on the world.'*' 

In the same way that the community wished to preserve its culture, 
so too did it reveal a deep desire to preserve its language, 'fhe issue 
of language was an aspect of the project present from its very 
beginnings. 

rhe Western Isles is mainly a bilingual community: 80 per cent of 
the population at the 1981 census confirmed they spoke Gaelic."’ 
Hvery'one in the Islands now speaks English although many older 
people feel more confident when they are able to use their mother 
tongue. It is a common politeness that a group of Gaelic speakers 
will switch to English when an English speaker joins them. 

The steady encroachment of English has threatened the native 
language and also the island culture. At the end of the 1 9th Century, 
the Gaels were treated by the British government in the traditional 
European manner - as colonial natives. English became the 
compulsory language in which generations of Gaelic-speaking 
children were taught, which meant that the only opportunities they 
had to use their own language were away from the school. What 
little Gaelic the school provided was treated as thcnigh it were a 
foreign language. 

Until funding for specific Ciaelic projects was provided by the 
Scottish Education Department, (iaelic had no official recognition. 



Now it may no longer be regarded as a stateless language just 
because it is only spoken in the Highlands and along the maritime 
fringes ot north west Scotland - and within smaller groups in the 
urban centres of the Scottish mainland and among the descendants 
of Islanders who were deported to Canada and Australia in the 19th 
Century> at the time of the Clearances. Gaelic's minority status has 
been a cause of frustration for Gaels in all walks of life. 

But there are many instances of old folk using Gaelic in ways that 
acknowledge the traditions of the ctHlidh house - the discoursing., 
the storytelling> the poetry and the folk songs that still draw 
audiences to its contemporary versions. 

As the Ness Historical Society revealed^ creativity involving the use of 
Gaelic continues to live in village communities, and is passed on 
despite the ascendancy of English. For it is not only the elderly w'ho 
celebrate the inseparability of Gaelic language and culture. To this 
day, in a Lewis Primary School with a Gaelic-medium class, a 
Scottish five year old girl and three Gaelic children speak and write 
Ciaelic with a curriculum that reflects their environment and makes 
room for their personal interests. In this way the children associate 
Gaelic with the many natural ways in which the language is used, 
rhey refer to books and discuss with their teacher and with one 
another issues that arise from what they are doing - always in Gaelic. 

Gaelic as a political issue 

Supporting families and young children as native speakers of Gaelic 
arouses tierce passion and debate. 'Fhere arc strongly conflicting 
views: from those who confidently predict the demise of Gaelic 
within the next 10 years, to those who retort that pessimists have 
been saying that since the 18th century'. The old myth that Gaelic 
restricts educational advancement has been joined by more recent 
arguments about the virtues of monolingual and bilingual 
education. 



Even among the mothers concerned with early childhood 
education. Gaelic is an emotive issue, prone to confident assertions 
about right and wrong ways to produce native speakers. An 
accusation occasionally lodged against the project was that by 
employing some non- native team members, its commitment to 
(itielic was suspect. 



( taelic was a contentious issue from the very beginning of the 
project, and is a topic returned to continually, at regional and local 
levels, hveir later stages of the project illustrated the fact that Ciaelic 
had the potential to exacerbate tensions. One of the achievements 
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of employing a local community worker in Ness was the creation of 
a Gaelic mother and toddler club. This was in part the result of 
attempts by some English speaking incomers to reinforce English in 
what had previously been seen as a bilingual pre-school group. The 
Gaelic mothers were accused of setting themselves up as rivals » and 
of not consulting other mothers. The project reported that the 
Gaelic group: 

had no intention of sending their children to an English 
oriented playgroup. They retuted any suggestion that setting 
up a separate group might cause divisiveness - Ness was a 
district large enough to support more than one pre-school 
group (it had two in 1977 ), even if the language element did 
not arise. They were indignant as they recalled that doubts 
had been expressed as to whether the group could function 
with a Gaelic-speaking leader when there were children in 
the group without Gaelic. There was no recognition of the 
fact that a bilingual playgroup leader could deal with both 
Gaelic and English speaking children, while an English-only 
leader could not (easily) relate to a Gaelic-speaking child, 
rhey resented the implication that having two languages 
made them less equipped to cope.” 

The reaction of the group was captured by Sheila Macleod, the 
Project Reporter, in their remark X^iahih sinn air ar aisan , 

(literally, *\Ve got on to our feet,’ or more idiomatically. ‘We’ll show 
them!’). Finlay Macleod wrote: 

It has become a political act for Hebridean parents to bring 
up their children as Gaelic speakers, for almost ever>' move 
they make has to be against the tide. They require all the skill 
and resources that an initiative such as the project can offer. 
Especially so, if the lives of their children are to be as rich 
and as varied as only a bilingual and bicultural experience 
can be at its best. 

Only within the last decade, since the Council set out its bilingual 
policy, have the schools been able to make any significant reference 
to the culture, the environment and the mother tongue of the 
people. It is therefore ironic that some parents speak in English with 
their children at home and recent changes aimed at making Gaelic 
the medium of education have been accompanied by the arrival of 
F’nglish language television broadcasting. 'I he challenge now is how 
iar Gaelic will be threatened by the influence of seductive English rv 
programmes. It is to be hoped that (lovernment funding ol (laelic 
‘fclevision will redress the balance. 
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Support of Gaelic by the project 



Since the issue of language was an important factor from the 
beginning, one of the strategies for empowering the Gael 
linguistically was by working in Gaelic. The project went about this 
in a number of different ways. Much of its small group work was in 
Gaelic: it was not uncommon for meetings to split into two groups; 
those who spoke Gaelic, and those who only spoke English. They 
often discussed the same topics, and shared their ideas at the end of 
the evening. For many Gaelic-speaking women this device was 
important for they spoke their mother tongue confidently and 
expressively, something they could not have done in English. 

All the annual parents' Stornoway Seminars were bilingual events. 
The moves to create an independent voice for parents out of those 
meetings identified support for Gaelic as one of the most pressing 
needs to be addressed by the women who provided playgroups 
throughout the islands. 

The project collaborated with other Gaelic organisations to support 
the language. In a me Highland interview with Dr Donald John 
Macleod, then Education Officer with Comuntt tta Gaidhli^ - the 
Ciaelic Association - the interviewer asked how important was the 
work that Proisaict Muiuntir nan EUcan was doing for cnac;.' 

Dr Macleod said: 

I he project has been giving a great deal of support to our work 
for some time. They've held Forums on Gaelic and we have 
participated with them in this. They have also helped establish 
Gaelic playgroups, and we feel this is the first step for the cause 
in any community - they did this in Breasclete (Lewis) and in 
Barra, and now Breasclete has become the first Gaelic medium 
school at primary level. We have been working together. 'I'hey 
give support to parents; they're good at it, and we are keen to 
use the experience and skills they have. 

The effect of Gaelic radio 

(iaelic language radio stations began broadcasting from Stornoway 
and Inverness soon after the Western Isles Islands Council was 
established. Once people throughout the islands began listening 
regularly to island news with their morning porridge, they became 
conscious of the differences in pronunciation between Lewis and 
Uist and the words that Uisl used that Lewis had seldom heard. 
Listening familiarised them to the habits and linguistic behaviour of 
other Gaelic speakers and broadened their attitude to linguistic 
variety. It has also validated everyone's speech and encouraged 
people to talk on the radio with confidence. 
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Sheila Macleod, Project Reporter, played a key role in empowering 
the Gael. She was an experienced, accomplished journalist and used 
the radio to enhance awarenes; ''f the project's work. Her output 
was almost exclusively in Gaelic. As she pointed out: 

Access to BBc: Radio tuvi Eilean (Stornoway) and Radio tuitt 
Gaidhcal (Inverness) is a valued avenue of publicity tor the 
project ... It would seem that radio coverage in Gaelic is the 
most productive form of publicity. I am frequently greeted 
with the question, 'Agus de nuin a tlia na Croilcagan? ( And 
how arc the playgroups?’). 

This acknowledgement is slightly tongue-in-cheek, for not 
only is it an indication that have they heard the programme 
in which pre-school groups are usually mentioned, but also 
that they arc alert to the connotations of my use of the word, 
croileagatu a Gaelic word of acceptable lineage, meaning 
Ting of children’, but one never used by my generation in 
our youth, because there was no such thing as an organised 
‘ring of children'. 

Again, this is an illustration of how language accommodates 
innovation, and an indication of the infusion of strength 
which local Gaelic radio is imparting to it through 
revitalisation of the vocabulary. The process is, in a ver\' real 
sense, a mutually sustaining one; mothers talking with 
confidence in their own language about their own and their 
children’s needs are just as surely contributing to the 
invigo ration of Gaelic while expressing their enhanced 
awareness of themselves within their own culture. 

With all these methods of publicity in use, it was 
disconcerting to hear, half-way through the year, one 
tlcldworkcr declare. ‘1 think there is too much publicity for 
the project. It the work is good, it will speak tor itself . 



rhis refers to tension within the project team, in this instance about 
publicity, but more fundamentally about language. I he team was a 
microcosm of the Western Isles; some were uncertain and 
ambivalent in their attitude towards Gaelic and some actively 
maintained a passion for their mother tongue. 

Available educational research showed that, tar from holding 
children back, two languages were a distinct advantage, and it was 
the manner in which children had been educated in the past. It was 
their lack of self-confidence - and not (.iaelic - which caused 
difficulties. 
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One incomer mother said in response to parents vvlio had spoken of 
children learning Gaelic as a waste of time: 



1 here should be more said about what happens in a Gaelic 
medium class. Some think it's just about learning a few^ 
songs that you can sing at New Year. And it's not about that. 
lt\s about taking your life in another direction ... 



English television and Gaelic speakers 

Before television arrived in the Western Isles, many children went 
to school speaking Gaelic and they had to learn English before their 
education proceeded. With the arrival of television, children began 
to pick up English from ‘W programmes they had watched and one 
teacher remembers that the first English word a boy uttered in class 
wMs 'Kojak , the name of the main character in a popular crime 
series. I his was the first sign of how t\‘ was influencing viewers. 

The power of television to capture the attention of viewers 
decreases the amount of family talk, something which enables 
children to learn to use the language. The acquisition of English and 
the suppression of Gaelic is the loss of one of the two windows on 
the world that bilingual children have. 

In a submission to the Bernard van Leer Foundation^ Or Finlay 
Macleod wrote: 



The effect of English television is becoming ever more 
pronounced and even young pre-school children are being 
influenced by it. The periods during which the pre-school 
child can be expected to be monolingual Gaelic-speaking are 
becoming shorter and rarer. And this at a time when the 
young child requires all the skills he can muster in his native 
language if he is to retain even a rudimentary grasp of it in 
the face of the imminent influences of the dominant culture. 



Gaelic materials for the very young 

By the time the Community Education Project feasibility study was 
in place in 1977, stories written in some Primar)^ classes 1-3 were 
being collected by the Bilingual Education Project (m lO. Lhe 24 
schools in the Bi 1» had to start with a legacy of neglect and a dearth 
of published children's books in Gaelic - the aftermath of a century 
of indifference on the part of central and local government and of 
compulsory English in schools. I here was an urgent need for 
printed (iaelic materials. 
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When the playgroup parents in Ness wanted stories in Gaelic, the 
two education projects joined forces to provide picture story books 
for them by having English texts translated into Gaelic and printed 
so that they could be pasted over the English. 

The BHP was concerned at the barren state of Gaelic publishing" and 
teachers and children, especially at the lower primary stages, were 
encouraged to devise their own material, developing it through 
classroom activity. The project provided various kinds of paper, 
slides and slide viewers, simple cameras and cassette tapes together 
with ideas as to their most effective use, and teachers and pupils 
became adept at compiling their own tape-slide programmes, 
illustrated stories, posters, and so on. 

The project team with teacher groups prepared, tested, appraised 
and refined works tor classroom use. As many as forty poems and a 
dozen stories could be produced on a Saturday for distribution to 
the schools a few days later. A series of books was eventually 
published by Acair." 

The partnership between the ai-i* and the C.ommunity Education 
Project led to the production of Gaelic Nursery Rhymes and Songs 
for children; illustrated nurser)^ rhyme cards; picture story books with 
(iaclic paste-over texts; and photographic sequences, reflecting the 
communities in which the children lived. Research indicated that 
parents wanted to bring up their children to speak Gaelic. 

In due course Bti’ had funding from the then Highlands and Islands 
Development Board. Early additions to Gaelic books came by way of 
a procedure known as co-publication, the first example of which 
involved the Council, Longman Group and the project - the Council 
paid, Longman published, and the project translated. This enabled a 
reprint of a scries called 'Lhe Monster Books (Spa^ati in Gaelic) v/hkh 
used brilliant illustrations with a Gaelic translation of the text 
prepared by the project ( Spa^au refers to an affable fantasy creature). 

I.ater, this publishing procedure was spread by means of 
Lhe European Bureau for Lesser Used Languages'*' with which the 
Western Isles is associated. Eventually, in Phase 2 of cv.\\ Gaelic 
educational materials for all primary schools were produced and the 
project was able to add significantly to the quantity and availabiliU' of 
C »aclic teaching materials. 

Some other costs of a century of compulsory English 



C'ompulsory English in schools suppressed (iaelic publishing and 
bypassed Cktclic literacy for children. Islanders who acquired Chielic 
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at home and had very little at schooK grew up with little or no 
experience of writing in Gaelic. For example, a member of the 
Shawbost Historical Society had to transcribe the old folks' 
recorded reminiscences into English because she did not know how 
to spell in her own language. Teachers felt insecure about spelling in 
Gaelic and thus could not teach children how to do it correctly. 

Even University Celtic departments have not published 
orthographical studies similar to those studies in English 
orthography produced over the centuries. In recent times, some 
linguists'" have given attention to producing studies that have 
academic validity and are also accessible to primary school teachers. 

Since the lU-p has enabled five year olds to write in Gaelic about 
themselves and their homes, it is now more appropriate for the staff 
of Celtic Departments to collaborate with teachers to prepare 
classroom materials for primary school teachers and children. 

Summing up 

Although Annie Macs ween, the field worker in Ness, ensured that 
the Feasibility Study flowed smoothly into its the first phase of the 
project proper, work was hampered by two factors. First, the delay 
in appointing a new Director for the project (the first had resigned 
after a year) meant that ft eld workers were unprepared and sent out 
to perform their tasks with virtually no guidance. Second, people in 
the new project areas had very little notion as to why fieldworkers 
were arriving at all. All of this was exacerbated by the sheer 
geographical dispersal which prevented the project staff from 
actually becoming a team. 

Despite all the difficulties with coordination and communication. 
Dr Donald John Macleod, the Director of Froiscact Muinntir tuni 
Eilcati from 1979 to 1982, considered that the work during that 
period undoubtedly influenced the Council (Cotnhairle tuw Etican) 
in its plans for community education in the Islands. People had 
rediscovered the self-confidence that extraneous influences had so 
consistently undermined in the past. 

Although work with the Ness C'ooperative flourished fora while 
and then failed, it had brought the whole township together and 
thus had been worth doing. 

The project made good use of the strategic placing of part-time 
fieldworkers and provided support and sustained parent and child 
activities through the medium of Gaelic. 
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The Ness Historical Society had flourished and had exhibited its 
archives in Ness Hall, an event that had drawn islanders from Barra 
to the Butt of Lewis, and had attracted tourists as well. In turn, 
other areas had been inspired to .set up their own Historical 
Societies. 

I'hc Ness Horticulturalists had revitalised the idea of surplus 
production and had realised that they needed more training, 
especially in marketing and merchandising. 

Towards the end of this phase, Annie Maesween explored what it 
was like being a mother in this part of the world in a series of 
inter\dews with playgroup mothers entitled ‘Ness Mothers' 
(concerns'. These inter\*iews. which provided a springboard for the 
project’s later work, articulated how early expectations of 
motherhood clashed with reality in a Hebridean setting and 
revealed parents' uneasy relationships with teachers. 

Annie was able to move from her office in Stornoway to a new 
office in the Old Cross School House and this closer geographic 
contact made it possible for her to become an intermediar>' between 
village people and officials and bureaucrats of all kinds. She was 
thus able to enhance the community's awareness that they could do 
things for themselves. 

Phase 1 had started with the Ness Gaelic playgroup and ended with 
work leading to a potential Pamily C'entre. The township had come 
together in ways that w'ould have been unthinkable a generation 
earlier. 'I'he focus had shifted to the women of Ness and their pre- 
school children. In Phase 2, these women would be given a chance 
to speak for themselves. 

At the end of their contracts, the three fieldworkers, Morag 
Macleod, C!ailean Maclean and Annie Maesween resigned. Tension 
caused by a dearth of team spirit and a lack of collaboration had 
exacerbated the daunting nature of the work. 

Phase 1 left behind ideas and unfinished work, some of which was 
taken up in Phase 2. But ordinary people (sometimes referred to as 
iVtnasach ‘the capable people’) - the playgroup mothers, the young 
people, the I listorical Society teams, and others, were beginning to 
discover how to deal with their own problems. ‘We learned how to 
do it ourselves’, they said. 
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Notes and references to Chapter 2 



1. The population of the parish of loclular in W78: 



():> 19 

3-15 60 

16-65 162 

65t 78 

Total: 319 



2. ‘During the 19th Centur)’, many crofters in the Highlantls and Islands were 
evicted to make room for sheep farms. Some were given poor land. Many more 
were taken to C'anada and Australia. By the 1870s widespread, organised defiance 
of the landlords broke out. In 1883, a Royal ("om mission disclosed “a state of 
miser)', of wrong-doing, and of patient long-suffering, without parallel in the 
history of our country". This gave rise to the Magna Carta of the Hebrides (and 
all other crofting counties) - The t'rofters Holding Act of 1886. It established a 
C.rofters (\)m mission to take over from the landowners the entire management 
of their crofting estates with power to fj.x fair rents.‘ (Murray, W.H. page 23 - see 
bibliography) 

lid) Creation was a temporary employment scheme for unemployed youngsters. 

A. The Historical Croup was in F.dinhurgh from 2 February to 10 February 1978, 
and visited the Department of the Knvironment; (Central Fxcavation Unit; Sehool 
of Scottish Studies; Department of Celtic, I'niversity of Fdinburgh; BIK' 
Fdinburgh; Ordnance Sursey Archaeology Department; Ordnance Surwy 
Reference Unit; Departntent of Ancient Monuments; National Museum of 
Antiquities; t'ountrv'side C\)nimission; West Register House; and National 
1 ibrary. 

5. Macdonald, M. - see bibliography. In the following year The Herring Cirls won 
the prize for the best tiaelic hook of 1988. Acair is the Western Isles Publishing 
tiompany and Agnes Rennie, nee Ciillies was its first publisher. 

6. (.ooMom is the singular form and Kimti/ufi is the plural. 

7. A comment Annie MaLSween made at Ness Historical Society's first exhibition of 
its arthives. 

8. Frotn (ihapter 5 of the Report ott Phase 2 wnttet) hy Ian Minty. 

9. From at) ailvertisetnent for (aniiiiMii \</ ( run/Zi/tg it i i<ic/ic t> l un (see 
bibliography). 

10. Scottish Caelic is one of the Celtic languages, related closely to Irish and Manx, 
but not to Welsh and Breton. 

1 1. Sheila Macleod, lanuarv 198n. 

1 2 < N.Mi is the acronym made front ( 'mntom n<i (lah/h/tx' and ( 'om/tufWc firm 

Ngoi/feon .‘\rmV/i ( Fhe Caelic Playgroup and Nurseis AssiKiation). fhe interview 
took place in April 1986, 

1 Muriav, hand Monison.C . see hibllograph\ . 
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14. in lX‘Ccmbcr 1977, the' new Western Isles publishing company. Acair l.td,an idea 
which originated in the Bi.i’, became a reality. Its first Ciaelic publicatu)ns were tor 
children and besides its other publications, it still provides Ciaelic books hir 
children of all ages. 

1 5. rhe Huropean Bureau for Lessor Used languages seeks to preser\'e and pronn)tc 
the lesser used native languages of the Huropean C^)mmunitie.s, together with 
their associated cultures. The C'ouncil of the Bureau has members in Belgium. 
Penmark, Netherlands, France, (Germany, Ireland, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Luxembourg, and Spain. 



16. One such study is Richard 1.. Vene/.kv’s, The Struaurc of English Orf/i<))jr<ip/n'. 
! he Hague, Mouton, 1970. 
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T he second phase ol' Proheact 
Muintitir fuw Eilctui, under the 
leadership of Ian Minty» reflected a 
crucial development - the Foundation's 
new focus on pre-school children and 
their families* and on playgroup links 
with schools; it also coincided with severe 
budget reductions for the ("oiincil and in 
the education service as a whole. 

Phase 2 aimed to foster the concept of 
education as a lile-Iong process, and to 
promote education in the Western Isles 
by developing informal pa rent -cent red 
groups; to improve the quality of early 
childhood education, especially work 
with pre-school children; to develop 
models of community education which 
could be monitored and applied to other 
locations within the Western Isles and beyond; to enhance the 
capacity for personal development, both through informal group 
work and with individuals; to develop and refine management 
structures which would allow for participation in community 
education by a wider Island audience and to actively disseminate 
the lessons learned by the project, throughout the Western Isles 
and beyond. 

Particular attention was focu.sed on developing a capability to 
influence island families and communilie.s, with children at their 
centre; the child was to be the ‘entry point'. 

because one vital element in effective community development is 
encouraging groups to determine their own agendas, .so that they 
can move beyond self-help to .set their own priorities for action, it 
was agreed that good u.se of the project’s fieldworker team would 
help establish an effective parental network, thus enabling the work 
to be .spread throughout the Western Isles. 



Creation of the Islands* pre-school forums 

It was now evident that the project was chi Id -oriented hut parent - 
centred and that by establishing Forums for under fives and linking 
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initiatives to local groups, the project would develop both a local 
and a regional organisation for parents and children. 

rhe Project Director. Ian Minty, wrote: 

... the project was to be closely involved with the Under fives 
Forum development; and work on themes that would stem 
from the fieldwork contacts at local and regional level. This 
would mean that home visiting and home-school links 
would be approached from a different angle. 

The first Western Isles Playgroup Seminar was attended by 65 
women, and played a key role in helping to launch the project into a 
chain of events and activities that dominated not only the project's 
first year, but its entire lifetime. One crucial outcome was the five 
geographicallv-ba.sed pre-school Forums. In addition, the seminar 
also boosted the mothers' morale at a time when the closure of 
village schools and the Islands' three nurseries made people anxious 
about their children's education. The project became known as an 
organisation committed to strengthening parents' confidence not 
only in Lewis, but throughout the islands. In addition, a basis lor 
effective cooperation with the Social Work Department was 
established. 

bv the time advertisements were placed tor additional project stall 
in April 1984. principal areas of work had been defined: the Forum 
meetings gave substance to the parent network at a local level; 
parents with pre-school children were supported by home visiting; 
examples of good practice in home-school relationships had been 
created by work with sympathetic teachers. 

Initial home visits 

Two communities were chosen lor the initial home visits: 

Breasclete. a crofting township on the west side of Lewis; and 
1 orlum. a sparsely populated community in Benbecula. where 
rocky inlets and poor roads make communications ditficult. 

Iheasclete's economic activity revolved around weaving Harris 
Tweed and fish farming, and a significant number ol people worked 
in Stornoway. Fourteen mothers were visited, all ot whom worked 
on the croft at various times of the year. 

1 orlum lies on the east side ot the island and has no identifiable 
centre. It is less prosperous as there arc fewer employment 
opportunities in benbecula than there are in Lewis. Conditions are 
difficult: public transport is non-existent, services in general are 
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limited, and some of the families visited lived in caravans. The 
primary school, which was closed in lunc 1988 despite local 
resistance, was old and its facilities primitive. Prior to the project's 
initiative, the nearest pre-school group was seven miles away in 
Halivanich. 



The two fieldworkers, Alice Read in Lew'isand Annie MacGillivray 
in Benbecula, chronicled the effect of remoteness, isolation and 
anxiety of the young mothers with babies. In both locations, the 
primar\' schools were used as meeting places for the women once a 
week; women visited one another and provided support that 
reduced isolation. The two groups developed into school -based 
mother and toddler clubs; this later gave rise to the network of 
playgroups that was to become the backbone of Guth tiom Paremt. 

Pre-school education 

By the time they come to school, all normal children can 
show skill as thinkers and language- users to a degree which 
iiuist compel our respect, so long as they are dealing with 
‘real -life’ meaningful situations in which they have purposes 
and intentions and in which they can recognise and respond 
to similar purposes and intentions in others ... These human 
intentions arc the matrix in which the child’s thinking is 
embedded. Fhey sustain and direct his thoughts and his 
speech, just as they sustain and direct the thought and the 
speech of adults -even intellectually sophisticated adults - 
most of the time." 

The ‘real life meaningful situations’ Margaret Donaldson speaks of 
abo\ e would only be developed if the project helped parents, 
teachers and administrators to recognise that the culture and 
linguistic richness of the Islands was an integral part of the child’s 
pre-school experience. 



I here were a number of barriers to achieving this: some stemmed 
from how resistant the Scottish education system was to 
acknowledging the importance of pre-school education and the 
educational role that parents could play. Others stemmed from the 
project’s objective to link the educational themes of home and 
school, and the need to heighten awareness of the educational needs 
of young children in a bilingual community. Widening support for 
existing pre school groups and increasing educational 
opportunities for mothers complicated an already loaded agenda 
and made it dilllcult for the team to decide on priorities. 
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Discussions about the quality of playgroups often got lost in 
arguments about what kind of umbrella organisation should be 
created to embody the interests of mothers and children. Debate 
was difficult because suggestions for improving playgroup quality 
were likely to be bound up with the Hebridean attitude to 
'incomers' and misinterpreted as an attack on the elements of rural 
township life. *What right do you have to come here and tell us how 
to live our lives' was a sentiment never hr from the surface. Even 
the fact that the project was financed from the Netherlands was 
enough for some to dismiss it. 

One crucial way of enhancing the mothers' understanding ot the 
relational dynamic between adults and children in prc-schooi 
groups was teaching mothers to distinguish between interaction 
and intervention; this involved making them aware of the 
difference between knowing what to do and knowing why it was 
being done — discovering the purpose that lay behind the doing and 
how the children were affected by learning to do things for 
themselves. 

A mother from North L’ist told the director: 

Since I've been coming to Forum meetings I've realised how 
much easier the time spent with the children is if you re 
prepared belorehand. None of us used to bother much; it 
was a case of bundling the kids into the car with our fingers 
crossed hoping i>ne of us had an idea ol what we d do for 
two hours. 

Ness interviews: mothers and families* needs 

Farly in 1^82, Annie MaeSween held meetings to explain the 
project’s change of emphasis to early childhood education and the 
family. During an open meeting, where she showed slides of the 
project’s work, the ensuing discussions revealed the intelligence, 
wit. and strength of the participating mothers. Their responses were 
\aried and interesting. 

The mothers clearly understood the difficulties the\ would ha\ e to 
overcome. The acerbic wit of a Ness playgroup mother sums up 
reactions to holding playgroup sessions in a hall unsuited to little 
ihildren: 

It’s like sitting in the miiklle ol tlu* Siihiira. reading a book t<i 
the children. 
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Another mother saw what councils everywhere seem reluctant to 
acknowledge: that the cause of the pre-school child clearly still 
needs more political champions: 

'rhe playgroup needs to get a place of its own. 

Many mothers praised the playgroup and its meetings f(^r providing 
them with a social occasit)ii; tor ‘helping to broaden ones interests 
and one’s horizons. 

When you’re locked in cm your own yem think you’re the 
only one like this. Then you find out abtnit the others. 

You feel more committed to the playgroup if you are on the 
cH)mmittee. 

When you met ainxme else \ro\u the ctunmittee you felt 
more part t)f the community. 



% 






Stnne saw the playgrtuip as a 
preparatitm for scluud which 
requires children tt) ‘get some 
training for it at the piaygnuip’. 
Others saw it helping children 
out of the home to get used to 
being in a group: 'It gets them 
intt) the swing of the education 
svstem’. 






All the mothers wanted to be 
able to help their children at 
home, but becau.se teaching h.id 
changed since they were at 
schend, they didn't ktK)w how to 
^o about this. I'hey would have 
liked teachers to explain to them 
how haiulwriting, arithmetic, 
and reading were taught ik)w. It 
worried them that there were no 
school meetings to inform parents about what their children were 
being taught. 1 hey were at the mercy ol mis understandings on 
both sides; 
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1 laving one school/parent meeting a ye,u isn’t very 
satislactory. If you c.in’t go that night you’ve missed your 
chance for a year. Bland, general comments on report cards 
aren't very helpful in indicating how children are doing. 

, 







It became obvious that tlie mothers were keen to help their 
children^ and dissatisfied with the educational and social resources 
available to them at that time. What emerged from this was a clear 
understanding that parents needed to be made partners in the 
process of education. 

Not only were the mothers frank about the environment their 
children were being educated in, but they were e(|ually trank about 
themselves as wives and mothers. One wife drew attention to how 
seldom married couples ever went out together. 1 hey acquiesced to 
traditional male behaviour and agreed that they were taken for 
granted. 

rhey all needed to get out of the house to escape from daily 
routines and to meet other women. Lack of public services, even the 
need for women’s and children’s requisites and medicines became 
irritating problems when the nearest chemist s shop was far away. 

They clearly articulated the difficulties they confronted daily, 
iliffieulties that were never dealt with because, like many other 
issues, they were never brought into the open. Mt would be 
interesting to have discussions with other women in similar 
conditions to one’s own, women whose husbands are at sea’. 

Notes and references to Chapters 

I. in U)S2, ihc lUTiiaril v.m l.ccr I'ouiulalioii .illcicil Its m.uKi.iti’ and the loiusol its 
work. \ he foundation announeed: “(Airrentlv the emphasis is on early childhood 
education and the l■olIndalion‘s aelivities are specifically directed to the aj»e group 
()-;■. I hw shill in Ibais had a radical impact on the work ol lhe project, tiowever, 
the Director soon saw that bringing together representatives ol all the playgioups 
and letting them contribute t<^ forming an organisation would create an 
opporlimitv to develop pre-school resources, d'he result ol this was the remarkable 
way in which all the pre-school resoiin.es provided bv young mothers were linked 
together and supported bv fieUlworkers and an elected Management Committee. 

In this w‘av ihev set up non -formal parent and early childhood education. Hie 
pioieil wa^ able to suiccwslully navigate through this ihange in direction. 

Donaldson M. < see bibliograplivk page - I. 
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'By rocognixiiig ihc moilicr as the most influential educator 
of her children they are returning to women the power 
wliich is so often wrested from them by ‘‘expert'' opinion/' 

' I'he benefits of the Clommunity Playgroup are far-reaching 
and productive ... The interwoven learning between children 
and pa le n t s ca n ha vc a p ro lb u n d e ffec t u po n t h e p r ocesses 
of growth within a family. It is striking how much the 
confidence and happiness of the Mums is increased by their 
real involvement with playgroups.' 

'CJutli nam Parant isn't just about playgroups. It's about 
women as well.' 

rhe 1981 population census showed that the Western Isles had 
K800 children below the age of 5. In 1983 there were 40 pre-school 
groups in the Islands> based on urban pre-school playgroup models 
familiar on the mainland. 

C'ritics rightly regarded pre-school 
groups that ran 'school rooms' with 
little or no parental in\'olvement as an 
import from the mainland. Such 
groups, by providing childminding for 
mothers working away from home, 
ignored the Islanders' cultural and 
linguistic distinct! ye ness. However, 
these were only to be found in 
Stornoway, because in the re.st of the 
islands, mothers who came together to 
organise a p re -school group in their 
village did so to provide educational 
resources for their children, and to 
enjo\' the compan\’ of other women 
with the .same object i\ es. Although 
small grants were made by the Social 
Work nepartment to registered playgroups, \ ery little practical 
help, assistance, or encouragement was given to the women. 

There was little dialogue In'tweeii the r.ducation Department and 
the Social Work I )epartment about pre school children; local 
authorities made it clear tliat |\irents and early childhood education 
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were not important priorities. National governments as well were 
reluctant to provide for children at this most crucial time in their 
lives -a time when many children and paretUs arc most vulnerable. 

Making a Gaelic community playgroup 

The seeds fcir creating (juth luun Atni/jf were present in the project 
from the very beginning, and its creation was a notable 
achievement, an achievement attained in the face of the difficult 
social conditions on the Hebridean Islands and contradictory 
intluences on child care emanating from the mainland. 

.\s lerome b rimer points out in his book. Under- Five in Britain: 



in the world in the do-it-yourself care of the under-fives. 

The formation of a Gaelic Community Playgroup was an indication 



education, that they were beginning to ‘do things for themselves’. 

The Playgroup had its roots back in 1977. During the Feasibility 
Study, project workers heard that a young Ness mother was 
interested in setting up a Ckielic playgroup, and her resolve to do so 
was supported by 20 other mothers. 

When people undertake such an assignment as this on their own, 
thev start with. nothing but their enthusiasm, which is a necessary 
ingreiiiont for the formidable work facing them. '1 hey have to put 
together the framework that will make it possible tor them to run 
their enterprise and. unlike workplaces, they have no inirastructure 
provideil. 

I here was no alternative to meeting in Ness I lall. They began 
fundraising, set up a committee to discuss the aims of the playgroup 
and to take charge of its organisation, management and financing. 
I'hey began to (>rder materials and ec|uipment and then planned 
children’s activities and worked out management details in 
preparation tor the first meeting of Ness Community I'laygroup. 

I he enthusiasm of these Ness mothers and their new friendships 
enhanced their umcern ‘to learn more about what made their 
Juldren tick'. The social and intellectual stimulus they received in 
the procesv carried them through various diftlculties. 



'The history of child care in Britain since the war is a curious 
counterpoint of unfulfilled official declarations of intent, and 
voluntary response filling gaps left by inaction. In 1978, 



Ikitain had one ol the poorest child care records in Western 
ITirope in the maintained sector, and arguably the best record 



that the mothers were taking a more active role in their children’s 
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Their playgroup was not dominated by any one person, so learning 
processes were shared and the group was free from internally and 
externally imposed controls. The children saw their mothers, and 
each mother her child, in new learning settings which contributed 
to the growth in self confidence for both; important benchmarks 
tor other Island Community Playgroups had been set. 

A year on, the teacher in Cross Primary School said that the 
children who had been to the playgroup had settled into school 
with ease. From a school in another part of the islands, it was said 
that the equivalent teacher found it easy to pick out the playgroup 
children as they were always asking questions and getting out of 
their seats to fetch things for themselves and it took a while to get 
them to sit down and shut up: comments from diametrically 
opposed educational attitudes. 

A parenMeacher partnership in Cross Primary School 

In Ness, the fieldworker had gradually enabled a communications 
network to emerge between the community, the playgrt)up, parents, 
teachers, the bilingual F^ducation Pixqect, the C.ommunity 
lulucation Service and the Social Work Department. Fhese were 
now linked U) the changing notic)n of family which, in tluctuating 
c i rc u m s t a nc es, needed to e vo 1 ve n ew wa y s hi r peo p 1 e t o rela t e t o 
one aiKither in associations of caring surrogates ibr the extended 
(amily. 'The playgroup had an impcirtant ixile to fultll, especially 
where young mothers did not have their parents nearby. The health 
ol the playgroup blooms when it has a link with a sympathetic 
school. 

( .mss Primaiy School in Ness is well known loi' its lively, articulate 
children, a result oi the remarkably open relationship between 
teachers and children. With little servility and much orderly 
treedom, there is respect shown by adults and children tor one 
another ™ a nice mixture of ancient and modern. 

The ileldworkers, using a gradualist approach, linked home and 
school by first listening to parents aiul teachers and learning about 
tbeir concei !is, attitudes, and needs. In turn, teachers established 
links with the playgroup. 

Bringing the playgroup mothers together 

I’nlike pi'olessionals, the motheis who wo iked so liheralh to 
lu-ox ide lor playgroups had no a\enues for airing their views. Nor 
were they listened to collectively. As individuals and as local grmips 
i emote from one another, they tended to see their prtd^lems as the 
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result oftheir inadequacies, their ignorance and inexperience, 
rather than as the failure of society to recognise their abilities and 
provide for their development. 

In the first few months of Proiseact Mumntir mm Eilcam Phase 2, 
project staff realised they needed to understand what the women 
thought of pre-school education. Until they were able to engage 
parents in discussion, there could he no local ownership of the 
project’s aims. 

One of the workshops at the first Stornoway Parents' Seminar in 1984 
focused on practical activities in pre-school groups. This became an 
outpouring of problems that women felt were special to them: 

1 don’t think our playgrtmp works very well. It’s probably 
our fault because we re only nmthers. We re not very good at 
organizing our children. By the time you ve got your own 
kids ready for playgroup, the idea of setting up activities lor 
aiuither 20 is a bit dauntini 

At the end of the session wtunen were saying to one another: 

Do you have that problem too? I thought it was just me. We 
thought it was just our group that found things dittlcult. We 
never realised that other groups were like that tO(v 

After the second Seminar the following year, the project was able to 
illustrate how growth and devekq^menl were taking place, 
sometimes unexpectedly, as emmments i'roiu iiKUhers disclosed: 

I ast vear I eliein't say a word. I bis \ ear 1 coiildii t shut up. 

A second mother said: 



Our group sent six people this year and two ol them said 
tliey couldn't believe it was them talking. 

Bringing parents together regularly brought a l1ow' ol ideMs and 
opinit>ns from pre-school gnuipsand made the project aware ol the 
need for sustained dialogue anK)iig parents of pre-school children, 
rhe l orums’ potential for presenting training in specific skills and 
loi' reintorcing parents' sell confidence were crucial ohjee lives. 

The Forum Network 

I rom the outset project stall serviced iUul resourced the mcetitigs 
that emerged from the 1 984 IMrents’ Seminar and worked with 






women in planning their 
activities. Between 1984 and 
1987» 52 forum meetings were 
held throughout the islands and 
each attracted an average of 25 
women. 



No two meetings were the same» 
and each reflected the 
personalities of the women 
involved and their different 
environmental and linguistic 
features. Fhe need to support 
Ciaelic as the mother tongue^ 
featured prominently in most 
meetings. 1*he meetings enabled 
ideas to be expressed about 
working with young children, 
and they also provided social 
opportunities for the women. Vor those living in dispersed island 
communities these meetings were invaluable. Gradually, the needs 
of women in their own right were addressed as were women‘s 
health issue.s. 

Thus many women were able to meet frequently, while project staff 
listened in to their discourse without imposing a 'project view', 
rhey also began to learn from one another about how they dealt 
with their partners, their children, and how they could express their 
aspirations. Sharing thoughts and feelings became a strengthening 
and reassuring experience for everyone. 

rhe lleldwt^rkers assisted women to achieve locally negotiated 
objectives and tliese were likely to dilfer Irom one forum meeting to 
another. Some f orums tendetl to be playgroup oriented, while 
others pursued wider aiul more general issues. 

The diflerences among Tom ms had both strengths and weaknesses, 
rheir diversity gave rise to personal identities. But as moves were 
made to provide a structure that could survive the project, different 
interpretations of wh.u tlie network was about beg«m to create 
tensions. 



The pr(»jecl was in regular touch with groups and individuals who 
wished to discuss the educational context in which the forum 
network meetings took place, 'fhe state of early childhood 
education in the Western Isles, the extent of support forthcoming 
for parents and children from various agencies, and the lack of 
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practical help in maintaining Gaelic as a mother tongue in the face 
of the English r\’ culture of the 1980s, were some of the problems 
that emerged. 

Establishing a parents' organisation 

Three-year time spans are common for short-term projects and 
staff grapple with timetables that are often difficult to adhere to. In 
this case, the programme of initiation, consolidation and transition 
was never tar from the minds of project staff. 

The idea of an independent parent organisation to represent early 
childhood groups in the Western Isles was first suggested by the 
r.oiincirs principal social worker early in 1984. The need tor a 
group outside the C^ouncil s control to raise the profile of pre- 
school education, to se-ek support for increasing financial assistance 
to pre-school education was raised. 

During the year women from different pre-school groups, especially 
in Lewis ami Harris, were brought together to discuss how best to 
consolidate their achievements. In the Spring of 198fp, 1 1 women 
met in Benbecula to plan the parents' seminar in Stornoway. When 
asked about the Gaelic name they would give to their 'association , 
the Harris fieldworker. Shona Fraser, proposed that since mothers 
had been given a voice, it should be called 'the voice of the parents’ 
- (i'ik/i iiaiii I’tmint in Gaelic. A firm commitment emerged to 
create a separate parents' organisation, with the project acting as 
‘mitiwitc'. 

In February and March, the project organised a series of "f raining 
the Trainer' courses for key women in pre-school groups. These 
were run in cciiijunction with the Open Lbiiversity (Scotland) and 
the ( '.oniinunils' F.ducation Des'elopmcnt C.entrc based in C.oyentix 
( F.ngland). This demonstrated very clearly that until mothers saw 
themselves as members of individual pre-school groups as well as 
members of a collective, long-term improvement in the quality ol 
pre school education and in their own further education would 
remain distant objectives. In 198(i, 70 people attended the I’aients 
Seminar and gave unanimous support lor a parent organisation. 

Interviewing parents and teachers 

The nK'thers involved with this project elociuently demonstrated 
the innate creativity, talent, honesty, and generosity which f . 

I ovett, a part-titne tutor who worked with one grouji of working 
class mothers in Liverpool, observed in his work, Ailull hliiaitioii. 
( iiiiiiiiiiiiil}' I h'W'li'I’iiK'iii (Uhl ihc U (irGiij; ( 
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In iny opinion after a term's work with them, these women 
represent a huge poo! of scarcely-tapped ability, talent and 
resourcefulness; their humour, candour, generosity and 
realism are hard to describe. They are brave, resilient and 
independent-minded, moiiuments to the irrelevance of a 
h)rmal education system in which they failed and were 
neglected. They are articulate, with the sort of 
authoritativeness which springs from hard- won experience 
rather than hard-read theory. The tragedy of their education 
‘failure’ in early life is that they have been left with a kind of 
humility which is ludicrous when measured against their 
manifest strength, intelligence and articulateness. 



I he mothers in the Hebrides embodied that same resourcefulness 
and innate intelligence, that same ability for profound reflection 
wliiLh Lovett had t)bserved and recorded. I he following comments, 
received by the Directt)r after the termination ohhc project in 1987, 
aptly show this. 

Two mothers are interviewed 
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One mother commented on H)rum Meetings, pt)inting out how the 
participating mothers experienced an enhancement in their self- 
esteem and confidence: 

Women began to come out of their shell as a direct result of 
the project. At discussion groups and in the forum meetings 
you were able to watch women grow and devek)p, 

1 think it changed the levels of consciousness within the pre- 
school groups too. We met with one another regularlv. 
which is something that had never happened beftjie, and we 
learned how to relate to one another. 

Mothers had begun to realise that both they and their children were 
growing, and that they were becoming more aware and more 
capable; they began to realise that different children had differing 
needs, retjuiring differing approaches: 

My own pre-school group was a lot more effective as a result 
of the mothers attending l-orum meetings. We became more 
aware of the clifferent needs of children in the group whereas 
before we tended to expect everyone to do the same things at 
the same time. 



1 suppose the i orumsall had different types of impad 
heciiuse they were all dillerent. The rt>le of women in 
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Islands' society has been changing slowly» and the Forums 
played a part in that change. But they depended for their 
success on how well the project staff knew the women. I 
think that was part of the secret. 

This mother understood the power which Cjaclic had to empower 
parents: 

The project helped to increase awareness of Ciaelic as an 
issue amongst parents. 1 think there's less ot a defeatist 
attitude now. 

A second mother commented on the improvements in pre-school 
education which had occurred as a result of the dedicated work ot 
the project: 

I’m certain that the project improved the experience ot pre- 
school education for mothers; I'm less certain that there was 
an improvement for the children. Those schemes brought 
some women into contact with new ideas which must have 
had a knock-on effect on the quality of experience for the 
children, but it's difficult to be precise. 

She. too. noted the increased selt-contldcnce which had resulted: 

For other mothers, the project provided a sort ot 
accreditation of their ideas and practice. The project helped 
to institutionalise those ideas and gave value and validity to 
them. 

1he project had a dramatic effect on some women. Fhey 
began to attend meetings, and to speak at them, something 
that would not have happened before the project. Friendship 
is an important factor in reducing isolation. All this helped 
to improve our collective and individual confidence. 

But she also observed and commented upon areas which still 
needed work, issues which still needed to he refined: 

I'he project should have started the 'hands on’ experience 
work earlier. It got better at it later on. and it w'as what 
groups were crying out (or. But I think the team lacked the 
right people; it needed experienced and qualified ju'nple to 
demonstrate good practice to the mothers. 

The Forums never had any leaders, which I think was a 
disiidvantage. People were uncertain as to what a Forum 
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\vas» even if they had been to one. Bui it was the worst time 
to begin this work in the Islands; conditions were too iostiIe» 
both at a political and administrative level. ^ What the project 
did was to listen to parents more than anyone else had ever 
done before. It responded to what parents were saying and 
feeling about their language and culture. 



Involvement of schools 

‘hducation is a continu()us process which happens 
everywhere. The school is only one of the many contexts in 
which children learn. The most important context for 
learning in the early years is tb.e home. To be effective, the 
work of the schot)! shtiuld build on the work of the home.' 

‘ 1 he funct^m the Primary school is not merely to prepare 
(the child) for secondary education or to teach him the basic 
skills, but to begin to prepare him for life. (Consequently it 
must concern itself w'ith the whole child, fashioning its 
organisation, its curriculum, and its methods in such a way 
as to cater tor every facet of his developing personality ...'* 

P.ducation, so crucial t() a young child's growth and development 
and to her or his preparation for life, was the key issue addressed by 
the project. The playgroups were therefore a vehicle for preparing 
the children tor life, and not just for formal schooling. Participating 
mothers began to value the importance of pre-school education and 
to appreciate the vital role which the\' could play in the whole 
process of their children's education. 

feachers, noting the dramatic changes which had taken place in 
both mothers and children, commented on how effective their 
schools' participation in the project had been. As one teacher 
commented: 

I'here is more awareness now of the importance of pre- 
school education amongst mothers as a result of the project. 
The project opened up avenues, more opportunities, for 
mothers t(» learn. I'hose that began coming into this school 
talked with other mothers in the village and the awareness of 
what they had picked up in school began to rub off on some 
ol the other wcmien. 

I see a difference in the children now, compared to what it 
was like before they had pre-school experience. They seem 
better prepared now ... They are better able to listen; they've 
had the experience of being read to. In this area this has a lot 
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to do with the fact that now mothers are using more 
materials at home wdth their children. Those ideas> I know, 
came from the project. As teachers wc don't have to spend so 
much time helping the children to get acclimatised to 
school, because so much of that work has been accomplislied 
by the time the children enter school. 

C!omments indicated that the teachers were enjoying enhanced 
relationships and interchanges with the mothers; they telt more 
positive about the contributions which mothers could make to their 
children’s development and education: 

I think that mothers did gain more self confidence as a result 
of the project. 1 can think of some who now feel able to 
come into school any time to ask advice, or to share ideas. I 
love this close association that has developed, and wish that 
it had been around earlier in my career. I'he tact that they 
feel so at home here - it's almost as if a big barrier had 
dropped away. 

Mothers come into school tjuile regularly now. 1 can think ot 
one mother who regularly brings her pre-sclmol child into 
school to look at books in the library. I hey chatter a\sa\ in 
both English and Gaelic about the pictures and stories. 

That's the sort of thing that we ought to be encouraging ... 

1 think that there is a duty on us as teachers to encourage 
parents to come into school and help ... 1 think that the 
practical help that the project gave me. the support and the 
workshops tor parents, gave me and the parents a great deal 
of encouragement. 

The school gained a lot from the Msi Materials Scheme 
(Manpower Services Gominission, a body which puivided 
funding for classroom materials], both in terms of materials 
and in having an extra pair of hands. I saw the people who 
came to this school im the scheme grow in experience and 
sell confidence. 



I he project helped to till a need that has always existed. But 
until this phase of the project arrived, no one in the Western 
Isles recognised the need. Wc have to reach out more to the 
under fives and their parents, and io see education as part ol 
a continuous process, not something that starts when a child 
reaches the age of five. 



This teacher fell that the project didn't always get the recognitiem 
.md appreciation that it deserved: 
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1 don t think thiit the project was very good at making itself 
known ... It chose a difficiill lime to come to the Western 
Isles to begin this work; for many reasons it was not a good 
lime. lUil for all this the project did have an impact and 
ought not to he underestimated. 1 just wish that there had 
been something like this years ago. 

A number of other teachers confirmed the observations made 
above, and praised the project for the benefits it had brought to the 
Islands. A second teacher noted: 

C .eriainly children in this village appear to be engaged in 
morecon.structivc, meaningful play, and the mothers on the 
playgroup rota seem to have a better understanding of how 
to develop playgroup activities. We find that the children 
settle into school more easily and work well together. 

A third Primary School teacher eloquently described how the 
project had succeeded despite the difficulties which it had 
encountered: 



Helore the project it seemed to me that a huge divide existed 
between the school and the playgroup. The project created a 
bridge for both of us to cross. It helped establish the idea 
that there were benefits tor both teachers and parents in 
encouraging interaction. By straddling this gap, the project 
helped to show us how valuable and vital the early childhood 
years are. It legitimised for us as teachers that it was OK to 
talk with parents about education in the early years. 1 think it 
also helped us as teachers to look more closelv at the dav to 
day involvement of parents in the school. 

1 he Western Isles is a very co nser\ative place, and change 
tends to take a long lime here, (diaiige seems to be an 
especially difficult process in schools, and one of the 
consequences of that is that ‘external projects’ are difficult to 
cope with because they’re seen as leading to change. And yet 
the paradox is that the longer you work in schools here, the 
more difficult it becomes to organise change from within, so 
\‘oLi need these external projects to provide vou with 
cnLOLiragement and stimulus. 

This teacher loo undersUnnl that the pnijeet had given mothers 
enhanced conlldeiKe to struggle for themselves and (or tlieii 
children: 
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I know a primary school which is threatened with closure 
that has a defence committee that is almost entirely made up 
of women who have been involved with the local playitroup. 
The project was part of the process that helped tliose women 
gain confidence in themselves, which in turn has helped 
them to resist the proposals to close the school. 

The potential of pre-school experiences 
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1 he project team Icll that iheir 
accomplishmenls had been 
signitkaiH, but that those 
achievements had been gained 
despite severe problems, stmu’ol 
which were physical (geographic 
and logistical factors), others which 
had been caused by the shitt in 
focus on the part of the bernard 
van leer Ituindation. the I unding 
organisation, and still others which 
had been caused by organisationai 
factors. 



Project stall consitleret.1 that they 
had failed to transmit to others an 
entirely clear sense ol the project s 
purpose; despite L*nergetic attempts, project statements about its 
aims and objectives never resolved this conflict ol impressions - the 
result of a lack of clarity at the outset. 

1 lowever, this apparently harsh judgement has to be placed 
alongside a general national ignorance of the role of parents in pre 
school education. In the Western Isles and in Scotland generally, 
the idea that pre-school education means preparing children lor 
school is widely held by many administrators and teachers. 1 hey do 
not realise that pre -school education begins to prepare the child loi 
life, that it should he concerned with the whole child. 

l alling primarv schoed roles have encouraged local authoiities to 
open classes for the rising lives although the teachers wIk) 
undertake this are unlikely to have any training for it. IIM 
Inspectors report that much leaching of lour year olds in school in 
l-nglaiul ami Wales is unsuited to their needs. Much work remains 
to be done to ensure that parents hear about the advantages ol pre 
school experience, which is distinctive because it uses the child's 
parents and home as its source model, as the alterriative to making 
immature children emulate the first year of statutory schooling. 
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hxpcriciHc taught the project that many pri man' teachers were 
im familiar with parental participation in pre-school educatiem. 

W hen teachers were giving advice to groups of playgroup mothers> 
they assumed that each mother's task was to prepare the children to 
meet the expectations of the teachers. Some teachers rated pre- 
school education as little better than a supervised riot. 

The project faced many obstacles in attempting to get teachers and 
mothers to talk to each other. The Forum network was often the 
sole means of increa.sing women's awareness of the consequence of 
giving the children stimulating, varied pre-school experience. 
Mothers in the Western 1 ;lcs were learning to improve the quality 
of the children's play activities. Participants in project training 
courses produced similar evidence from courses that had a positive 
effect oil what they were able to offer pre-school children. As one 
nuither who attended a course in 1987 said: 

Since I’ve been on the course you ran I've had so many more 

ideas; not just at playgroup, but with my own kids at home. 

The management of transition from project to Council, 

May 1986- April 1987 

1 he tjuestion arose during 1986 as to how the C^omniunitv 
l.tiucation Project could be institutionalised, i'wo issues were 
crucial here: the first concerned the uncertainty facing Gutl^ nani 
Ptmuit and the project staff as to how they were to be sustained 
financially; the second was how the transition was to be managed. 
The project team had to make a conceptual leap at this point to 
accommodate the idea that institutionalisation of its ideas was more 
sustainable with the parents in the community than with the 
Islands' ('ouncil. 

1‘i‘om May 1986 to April 1987. the programme of l\irum meetings 
continued; meetings were held in different places, in recognition of 
( iuth tuim Panuil as the representative of all the islands. A draft 
constitution w,is wrin and a 10 member I'xecutive Committee 
was elected. 

I o clarify the support role the Forum meetings network would have 
to pursue if (tuth tuitn l\niuu were to takeover from the project, in 
November 1986 it organised <i course to increase the effectiveness of 
small groups. Regular Forum meetings continued. Members 
presented programme> thev had prepared and they gained strength 
individually and collectively. 

Aller eight months of discussions, the Council, which had been 
negotiating to institutionalise the project’s work, broke off 



negotiations with the Bornard van Leer Foundation on the grounds 
that it found the Foundation's requirements for continuity 
unacceptable, 'fhe Foundation continued to accept the importance 
of supporting parent-run initiatives and immediately entered into 
discussions with Ciuth natn Parant, ’Phis resulted in the signing ot 
an agreement for linancial and technical support from the 
Foundation for a period oi three-and-a-half years. 

The commitment of all the women who took part in this was 
remarkable. Most of them spent nights away from home, 
undertaking arduous journeys in small boats and planes and often 
in hostile weather. 1 hey had to take their children with them, or 
leave them with partners or relatives. 

(>ne of the meetings, in laniiary 1987, involved travel to the small 
island of Berneray in the Sound ot Harris, a mid-way point. For 
those travelling from Lewis this meant a two hour minibus journey 
followed bv an hour in a motor boat, in each direction. It says much 
for the relationships forged within the group and with project stafl 
that the women were prepared to embark on such journeys. Some 
were reminded of how, in the pre\ ious September, the Harris group 
met on a wild and stormy night and 23 women came, including two 
local primary school teachers. Seven women came Irom Scalpay, 
which involved a short sea crossing. As the night became 
progressivelv more stormy there was doubt as to whether they 
would make it home that night. After midnight they did, courtesy 
ofa local fishing boat. 

The project was regarded by its sponsors as: 

... an e.\ peri mental pre-school and community training 
project, stimulating the coordinated development of pro- 
.school and related community education training structures, 
leading to an evaluated model of community self-help. 

(,'f/di /hon Pmwit and the parent network represented the most 
important and the most embracing outcome ot Phase 2. While the 
structure of meetiitgs was designed to rellect the language and the 
culture of 1 lehr idea ii families and communities, the approach and 
the method are applicable in similar locations, some oi which might 
not be rural. But it is expecting too much lor such work to be done 
entirely on a voluntary basis. Successlul involvement ol I<uge 
numbers of women owed much to the presence of paid lieldworkers 
with their own lrai\sport. access to a telephone and a back up <dfite 
with clerical resources. 
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Guth nam Parant on its own 



Those familiar with the immutahlc difficulties presented by 
the geography of the area, compounded by inter-island 
travel, widely-dispersed communities and (in many places) 
lack of public transport, will accept that, without the 
personal commitment and dedication to the ideal of self- 
help demonstrated by the group of 10 mothers who formed 
its Management Committee, Guth num PuruntanM not 
have hoped to survive its first year/' 

At the end of their first year’s work without the project in the 
background to help them ( 1987 - 1988), the C^hairperson and the 
Management Committee produced a Report in which they 
described Guth nnni Para ut as: 

..r a voluntary organisation run by parents in the interest of 
parents and pre-school children throughout the Western 
Isles, It arose out of the expressed wishes and aspirations of 
those parents who had been working in close collaboration 
with Proiscact Muinntir nan liilciUK a communilv-based 
initiative in Harly Childhood Care and Kdiication, funded 
and supported by the Bernard van Leer Foundation and the 
Local Authority for the Western Isles, 

1 he C chairperson went on to elescribe their endeavours an el to make 
proposals concerning what Guth nam Parant needed to sustain the 
ejuality of its work and improve on it: 

In the uncertainty following the cessation of ihvisact 
Siuinntir nan liilcan. it would have been difficult to sustain 
the momentum generated by parents’ involvement with the 
project’s stated aims and objectives, had not the Foundation 
proved willing to provide financial support and professional 
guidance, 

1 le iterated an important principle behind the work (hat parents 
needed to learn to empower other parents: 

(fUth tunn iVnu/u’.s strength is hasetl on the premise of 
parents helping other parents. 

1 le went on to say: 

(.tilth nam Parant decided at an early stage that the 
networking of groups should he h.ised on the Forum 
concept created by l^roiscact Muinntir i’ilcam whereby the 
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areas to be covered would be divided into manageable 
entities. There are three areas in Lewis: East side» West side 
and Lochs; there is one in Harris covering the entire Island as 
well as Seal pay; one for North Uist and Benbecula» and the 
sixth for South Uist> Eriskay and Barra. Forum evening 
meetings for parents have been attended almost exclusively 
by mothers, and this is reflected in the choice of topics for the 
informal training sessions. These have included: 
denu)nst rations of art and of crafts; of using baking as a 
Playgroup activity, of the value of children’s recreation and 
sports, and the intellectual stimulation of books and other 
creative activities. 

Information and discussu)n on other matters relating to 
women’s and children’s health have also featured in these 
evening prt)grammes. 1 he social content of the evening is an 
implicit bonus. 

It is significant that the highest attendance tor a Forum 
evening (over 60 persons) was drawn by the subject of Chielic 
Medium Education. 

I'he need for close collaboration between Cuth nam Partwt 
and the network of pre-school groups is central to Guth nani 
Pamnt philosophy. 

Training may be divided into two brt)ad-ba.sed sections: 
enabling the management committee to overcome the 
complexities inherent in an innovative venture such as (lUth 
luwi Piirauu and to enable them to support those who need 
practical help. The second is concerned with providing 
learning opportunities for any members of (tuth tuwi 

Links with the Open liniversity and the C^pen ( 'ollege would 
extend the choices for parent education, with Guth tuun 
acting as an intermediary agency. 

Guth nam ParanfsiirsX Seminar 

1 be Seminar held in Benhecula in (\lober was without doubt 
the crowning gh^ry i)f a year s work undertaken by the Management 
Ciommitlee to bring Guth uatu Panwt through its first year without 
professional back-up. 'Those present reaffirmed their determination 
to have the best pos.sible education for their children. A Reporter for 
the Seminar, Ms Elly Alexander from the Early Childhood Ivducation 
Project in Aberdeen, wrote the following, confirming that the 
parents had indeed spoken loud and clear: 
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I Lu'iiig rcluctiintly accepted the premature demise of 
l^roisciU't Muinntirtuw Eilcati, the Bernard van Leer 
F^)undation gave a direct grant to (nitli natn Parunt which 
enabled it to continue to meet and to employ a part-time 
coordinator to support the work of the committee. But the 
real strength of Cutli tuun Panuit was the substantial 
sacrifice of volimtar)' time and energy which all the members 
gave to meet this exciting but pers(Uially demanding 
challenge. 

Mothers from each of the six lorum areas came with their 
children to enjtiy the opportunity to meet and talk with each 
other, to celebrate the achievements (^f the last year and to 
look forward to the future. I he one disappointment was that 
no Ikirra imithers could attend as it clashed with the 
ferryman's annual holiday - a reminder to visitors from the 
mainland how different and difficult is life cm these islands. 

(Her 200 women and chiUlren attended the one- clay seminar and 
for many it was a three-day outing. The atmosphere was festive, 
with participants enjoying a lare freedom from having to co(^k 
meals. A discussion workshop was led by a local health visitor on 
women s body image. This set the scene for women learning to 
grow in seif confidence through sharing their own knowledge and 
experience. Later on, a new committee was elected with 
representatives from each ot the areas; this was done to ensure that 
(lUtli tunn Parant would continue its work. In addition, a 
constitution was adopted that would give the organisation 
charitable status and allow it to raise funds to extend the work that 
it had initiated and supported. 

I he day didn't just ha\ e an impact on the women who attended 
but. thanks to radio broadcasting, the e\'ents had a mucli wider 
audience. Idly Alexander ref^orted: 

Radio Highland covered the event with two reporters, one 
from the(iaelic Women’s Programme, Ikuihui lh\ which 
goes out every 'fuesday and d'hursday, and (Uie from the 
News Ih'oadcast wliich helped to make sure that e\ en 
women who couldn't make the journey to I ionacleat would 
he kept in touch. 

( hie outcome of this meeting was that duth natti Parant identified a 
key issue: that good training needed to be provided for the new 
committee. IW recognising that the mother was the most influential 
educator of her children, they were returning to women the power 
which so-call(‘d ‘expert opinion' fails to recognise. 
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The experience which tlu* Cn/Z/j fuim Parunt members gained in the 
process of planning and running this day far outstrips the learning 
that could have been gained from any professionally devised 
training programme, 

Guth nam Parantln 1990 - 1992 

l*ive (lUth }uitu PanitU representatives attended a Seminar in 1*991 
where ail projects supported by the Bernard van Leer Foundation in 
Scotland discussed Networking. Networking was reaffirmed as a key 
dynamic in work h mothers and children, and of vital 
importance ti> the ork of Ctuth tuitti Panuit, 

What is networking? It is a process through which individuals and 
gri>ups of people interact tt) gain knowledge, share inii>rmation and 
experience in order to improve their circumstances and 
opportunities, (u/f/i tiiitfi PtiuitU was part the Scottish network of 
pri>iects supported by the Bernard van Leer Fc')undation. and the 
knowledge it gained fri>m this network was invaluable: 

Networking is about people in contact. wcW-kent lace (well 
km>wn); relationships; and feeling valued. 

Networking enabled each project to look at itself from a diffeient 
perspective, that is. from a networking perspective. 

It was an opportunity for all to contribute on an equal footing and 
so to feel equal paitners in the Scottish Network idea. I he 
presentations were very concrete in networking terms> showing 
networking very much, as 'on the ground work . 

A statement from one group summarised the general feelings of all 
parliciiwnts: 

The Scottish Network projects believe that educa^tion is a 
lifek>ng process. We value the unique ci>ntribution each 
individual has to offer. C')ur work is rooted in the 
community. We aim to work in partnership with all the 
people in our work; children, parents and professionals - to 
offer options and choices which enable them to have contri>l 
in their lives. Through support for communities, within 
learns and between projects we work towards development 
and change. 

The plans for 1992 involved building up the toy library which had 
been started in Stornoway, and to set up a toy library service 
throughout the islands. Training workshops were ,i major priority; 
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a two day training course on 'Responding to Child Abuse' had been 
held - the first in the Western Isles. Participants, and particularly 
fleldworkers, were concerned that publicity resulting from the event 
might undermine the trust which had developed between 
playleader, parents and fieldworkers, but those worries turned out 
to he unfounded. Other priorities were: 

producing more regular newsletters; 

- securing financial support for the future; 

producing easy-to-read booklets/leaflets for members; 
organising a parents' trip to Edinburgh; 
establishing a base in the Uists. 

A full-time (Coordinator has ensured the achievement of these goals 
with the exception of establishing a base in Uist; this was difficult 
because of the high cost of suitable rented accommodation. 



Much of the ( .oordinator’s time has been spent on planning for the 
establishment of the Mobile 1'oy I.ibrary and until the project 
discovers a funding agency that will provide vehicles for the delivery 
of the toys, it is using available private cars to reach mothers in 
areas where they are unable to get to playgroups because of lack of 
transport. Gath mim Paraiits work to establish the Mobile fov 
Library is powered by concern lor the way many of these young 
mothers are denied services because of where they live and by the 
failure of much needed resources to reach them, because these are 
difficult- to- reach people whose needs are easy to overlook, they are 
given priority service. As a result, this has become a cause that Guilt 
tuitn Paraitt is now supporting. 'Lhey are treating it as a sub-project 
titled The Rural Parent’s Project, 'fhis method also gives home 
visitors an opportunity to tell each mother almut Guilt tuittt Puruni, 
to give them leaflets and newsletters, and invite them to visit the 
neaiest playgroup. 

The 431 registered children from 3 to 5 ( 1992) in Guilt tuini Puruni 
playgroups comprise 65 per cent of this age group, with a regular 
attendance of 50 per cent. 1 he 1S7 children from 0 to 3 registered in 
mother and toddler groups comprise IS percent oftht^se in this age 
group. 

1 his leaves MOO children under five without access to earlv chiltl 
hoot! education and many mothers without the companv of (‘‘hei s. 
A variety of influences affect these statistics such as lack of transport, 
ilistance, harsh weather, sickness, parental unemplovment/ 

Most fieldworkers find writing their monthly reports a burden.and 
when they do record theii experiences, they often give an inaccurate 
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impression tliat all they do is provide playgroups with a materials 
delivery service. I’heir work descriptions (given in the Appendix) 
indicates that this is far from the truth. 

*How the project changed my life' 



One mother's comments indicate the dramatic and life-changing 
impact which the project had on her; her feelings summarise the 
experience of many: 

1 had one child at the playgroup when Ian Minty, the project 
director started coming out to visit us. Then he held the 
project’s first Seminar in Stornoway . I went to it and it was 
marvellous. It was the first time that the mothers had all 
been together and the director made provision for the 
children, and for the first time we felt quite important - as if 
we were somebody. Nobody had ever listened to us belore. 
After that he arranged training courses. 

The first new watershed for me was a course that was an 
absolute revelation to me and 1 remember coming away 
from it feeling so much better about everything that I 
wanted to start reading about how people felt about their 
parents and about my children’s education. 

She went on to state that the project had not only helped her with 
her children, hut had helped her to understand her own experience: 

rhat's what the project did for me. It started to unravel the 
tangled wool of my childhood. I hat s what it seemed like. So 
then I was able to approach my own children and their 
upbringing and it didn't have to be the same as my parents . 
because 1 was me and I was different. I hat was a marvellous 
experience. 

The project had helped parents to gain the courage to go into the 
schoids: 

c)ne of the many other good things that came out ol the 
project was when we approached the school to ask it the 
children could go in before they went to schcn)l. at the end of 
their last year in the playgroup, rhough we did it ourselves, 
the training courses and Seminars and forums encouragc’d 
us and we had the support of the project. r.venUially 
|’>ermission was granted and that was a breakthrough 
because it was the first time that the parents got into the 
scho(d. 
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And she affirmed that people had come to imderstand the riches 
and inner resources which their linguistic and cultural background 
had given them: 

And the Gaelic- medium class had come about because 
people had become assertive. I really put all that down to the 
projects although this came a long time after the project 
finished. I think we really did it ourselves *- though nobody 
does it without help and support - and sometimes you have 
to have your eyes raised to hea\'en. That's what the project 
did. It empowered us. 

One of the other good things about the Seminars and the 
forums was that we had got to know several mothers and 
the project enabled us to get to know more. We went to Ihst 
and Ibarra and that was great too, for you actually saw how 
people lived and the difficulties they had and how they 
overcame them, flie project wasn’t just about playgroups. It 
was about women as well. 

1 he project started Irom what you knew and not from what 
you didn’t know. I'hat was really important. It built on our 
knowledge and gave us confidence. 

but this mother also clearly articulated the problems which had 
arisen and which still remain: 

(itilh t}(un started out on its own when Ian Minty left 

to gt> U) his new job. We tried to carry on as the project had 
done, but all the support was missing. There was no advisory 
group. I here should have been a local advisory group set up 
straight away. It was a mistake to leave us without that. 

Later, the possibility of having a local advisory group was discussed 
with (ttilh ttiitn Pnranrs management, 'fhey considered that with a 
r.oordinator. a Management C^ommittee and Fieldworkers in place, 
they had a stable structure, able to represent Culli fuim Purant's 
mothers and pre school children and support the pla\ groups. 

One of the inevitable disadvantages about (tulh titnti 
is that you have a constantly changing group of mothers. 

You don't have continuity and you just about get people 
trained when they leave, for their children go to school and 
you've lost these mothers. So it's hard to keep going. You 
need some full time professionals to stabili.se everything. 
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She strcsscil the key mle which ^ood staff play in tlie success ot tliis 
and any other project: 



Hut the professionals you clioose should be hand-picked, 
riiey should he people who have hearts as well as 
qualifications and you've got to get people with memories. 
Some professional people (and not just professionals hut 
also mothers) often forget what it was like having a three 
year old. 'I' hey forget what it was like when your three year 
old had palled out drawers and plastered things all over the 
wall, '^'ou need to have people who rememher how 
demanding children are and what a lot of work it is looking 
after them. To say that doesn't mean you don't love them 
and don't wai\t to look after them. It just means you 
sometimes need a break - the kind of break you get when 
you take them to the playgroup. 

Hut despite the problems, or perhaps because all the genuine 
achievements did not come easily but came about through 
dedication, hard work, profound commitment, and overcoming 
numerous obstacles, this mother, speaking for many, has no doubt 
(hat Giith tuwi P<mint was a life-changing, invaluable phenomenon. 

I hat it happened at all was remarkable; it enabled change to 
happen: 

Whatever happens to Guth tuitfi Ponnit in the future, it 
matters that it happened, 'fhere's a lot to be learned from it - 
as we did from the forums and the training sessions the 
project prov ided. It's still possible to empower parents — 
especially women; it’s possible that people can take an 
objective look at their children; it's po.ssible to develop 
yourself and discover things that you didn't know you could 
do; and I think it's pi>.ssible for you to change. I think that s 
reallv important - to be able to change. And it s important to 
listen to people and hear what they want and trv' to meet their 
need.s. l istening is vital. When they happened, all these things 
were m irvellous and 1 don't think they should ever be lo.si. 

It's important to get training while you’re looking after the 
children. 1‘here's a lot to be gained frt>m that all renmd; the 
children gain and you gain. And you can use that in the 
future, rhat's what I've fotind happens. And I'm sure that 
other mothers have louml the same. 

\nd she has paid the most eloquent tribute of all: 

Hut none of it would have happened without the project. 
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The mothers who are members oi' (lUth ruwi Pantnt now provide 
Karly Childhood Education for 5 1 pre-school groups. 



Notes and references to Chapter 4 



1 . [ Jly Alexander of rhe Young I-'amilics Now project in Aberdeen. 

1. lenny Overton, .Advisttr t(j Stotttish Pre school Playgroups, (ilasgow, speaking to 
mothers in l ewis. 

3. (iomment by a playgroup mother. 

■1. At this lime, the teachers were having a battle with the government about pay and 
their Union forbade them from attending any meetingsand working after schi»ol 
hours. In addition, arrangements for the project to he taken over by the (Council 
were at the last moment, annulled. This caused discjuiel in all the people with 
whom the project had been working. 

3. Woodheatl, M. (see bibliography I. 

0. Scottish hdiication neparlment. I'nnuirv hhuntton ni SKOtltiiul 

7. Ci'm/j tunn Pnnwt Management (\)mmitlee. 

8 I 'nemphn'ment hgure.sal November I'^yOwere I.V f per sent; lor November IWl 
\~.l per cent; and loi Noveinbet WZ, per cent. 
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Chapter 5 



Conclusions and project analysis 
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Accomplishments of feasibility study and phase 1 






^hc Fcasibilily Suulv and PliaNC 
I of the Community 
Hducation I^rojccl coiiuideJ 
with the eoneern of the \ lighlanJs 
and Islands IVvelopment Board 
(iilDH) to promote area ctHfperativcs 
throuj;lKUit the W'estern Isles. X'illat^e 
meetings brought the Ness villages 
lt)gether, and this was etmfirmed bv 
350 homes whti signed the Pledge 
forms that were dreulated; within a 
month, a third ol the target 1 1 n^lOO 
had been collected. Despite 
approaching redundancies and the 
loss of 200 jobs, the people ol Ness 
were roused tti act with 
determination in the laeeol such 
misfortunes. The feeling was: 1 hen 
we must do something about it 
ourseUes’. 
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Throughout the feasibility Study, the communities responded to 
needs that they thought they could deal with themselves. This came 
about because fleldworkers kept in the background as catalysts and 
the plavgroup mothers, the l ining people ol Ness and the Ness 
Hall, and the I listorical Society, and everything else arose from the 
villages themselves. 

One important outcome of these acti\ ities was the heldworkers 
contacts with Council ollicers, especially those Irom f ilucation. 

Social Work, tind Planning and Development, all of whom provided 
advice for the project. In the Community falucation Project Phase I, 
this led directly to the way the Ness Office operated otue Annie 
Maesween was able to move from Stornowav to Ness. A complex 
network of helpful people in cooperating institutions was in place as 
long as there was someone for them to resptmd to and. in tuin. the 
Ness lleldworkei was able to reach out to many ol the people in Ness. 

rhe way in which the project's aims and objectives were translated 
into practice demonstrttted a subtle dynamic that mysterious 

- - 

Ihoto: ( hthltat ptotullv f/in> ud//, al on v\lohO(oo to Sfcoicton 
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process dependent on each Held worker's personal interest in ordinar\' 
people; on a strong sense of place and a good nose for what goes on 
ill local comnuinities; on insight into people’s needs and on 
sensitivity in meeting those needs; in large part on experience and 
part on professional training and the kind of leadership that these 
attributes give rise to; as well as on persistence in the face of obstacles 
and strength of character in overcoming them. 

At a public meeting in the Ness Hall in Februar\' 1978, Professor 
Alexander, Chairman of the ill nit, paid tribute to the project 
which has come into your mid'U ... not lavishly handing out money 
but encouraging you to do things for yourselves'. In a single 
sentence he had claiified the way the project aimed to work. 

l^y that time, Annie MaeSween had been in the project for 18 
months; her work in Ness during the Feasibility Study was flowing 
smorahly into Pha.se 1 and flourished despite the absence of project 
direction. Her later work with the iimii as Field Officer in support of 
the Ness CAioperative, her attendance at countless evening meetings 
with a variety of committees, keeping open the lines of 
communication among the 14 villages, was the experience out of 
which she foiged remarkably effective work styles. In working with 
the people of Ness in several capacities, she extended her knowledge 
of them and of the bureaucracies tn which they frequently had to 
apply to for help. 

The project's major strategy was to try a variety of approaches; the 
Historical Society, the Ness IMaygroup and similar activities 
demonstrated a creative dynamic which helped draw Ness people 
even closer together. 'Fhese activities revealed the extent to which 
the field workers’ responses to others, and their own personal skills 
and interests, had positively influenced the project’s work. 

Problems of separated project areas and a dispersed team 

During the project’s first phase, the field workers felt thwarted by 
the way their geographical separation denied them the benefits of 
being part of a close-knit team, of having face-to-face access to each 
other to discuss work that was always demanding and frequently 
difficult; and they regretted the!r lack id opportunity to work 
together in each other's area. It might well have been better for all 
three to have worked in one area for a year - and even for the whole 
of the first phase. So varied were their interests and skills and their 
professional backgrounds, that the extent to which they might have 
benefited from such an opportunity would have enabled them to 
accomplish more than was achieved by the sum of their divided 
efforts. Some research would also have been possible with such a 
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team. This would then have prepared them lor working with 
enhanced capabilities in other areas at a later stage. In a sense, the 
three fieldworkers were running vvliat amounted to three projects 
that were only superficially linked. 



disagreement which should have been brought into the open, were 
left unanalysed because ot geographical and organisational 
constrain's. Cailean Maclean, the fieldworker in lochdar, wrote to 
lohn Murray, the Assistant kducation Director tor C>ommunity 
I'ducation, pt)intingout the structural dittlculties present in the 
prv>ject: 

How'ever, 1 do not think that in the geographically 
constrained context of our operatum \ve could exph>re these 
areas to the full. Only on very rare t>ccasions has our 
individual expertise been exchanged and we rarely use each 
other for support. I'he work in the individual areas has, to 
an extent, developed independently and in certain respects 
has been on divergent courses. But which comes tirst, the 
independent, divergent deveU)pment or the poorly 
developed team? Because we \vorked h>r the same project, we 
took the Team' approach for granted and there was an 
assumption that things would blend naturally ... we have all 
been guilty of paying lip-service U) the ‘team' while 
(>perating as it there wasn't t>ne. 

I le regretted the opportunities three skilled fieldworkers had missed 
to clarify their aims and objectives through sustained discussitm; 
they had been without leadership for a large part of their term in 
office, and had only consulted one another occasionally; they had 
never worked ti^gether and had started without the opportunity to 
learn from each other and examine the possible strategies they 
might have applied to their work. 

In areas with no public transport, with no convenient meeting 
places, with severe demographic dispersion, and no contact through 
an established network, fieldworkers sht>uld never be set to work in 
the anti-social condition.s created by team separation. 

Relationships between projects 

from the fieldworkers' point of view, the over -large ('.onsultative 
Ca>mmittee was a bureaucratic requirement that was not set up \o 
deal with the urgent needs they encountered in their day to day 
work. They reported to it and listened to the to-and-fro of 
comments from its members, but it was not the place to discuss 



Many questions which should have been discussed, many areas ot 
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crucial issues, or seek a critical review of work with which they 
might have been dissatisfied, or raise issues that could only be 
discussed in private. 

l or this purpose, they required a small group of local professionals, 
who could hear them out and respond with positive criticism and 
guidance. Their team meetings were irregular and often given over 
to discussing work plans for the next stage in the project rather than 
reflecting on what they were doing. In these circumstances, they 
became leaders of small, personal, disconnected, area-based projects. 

Too little was done to meet interested councillors, to familiarise 
them with the project's aims and achievements, with its problems 
and working modes. What the project needed was representatives 
throughout the islands who were sufficiently well informed to speak 
out about how the field workers were working to help people do 
things lor themselves. Project staff were so busy with the day to day 
work that they neglected to inform people about what they were 
doing. In short they were deficient developers of Public Relations. 

Accomplishments of phase 2 

‘ I he Community Hducation Project has, over the last 12 
years, contributed cnorinously to community life in the 
Western Isles. In particular, it has been a powerful, positive 
vt)ice in the rural areas, mobilising reserves of local expertise, 
knowledge and commitment towards the education of pre- 
school children.'’ 

‘ I'he nature of Ciuth tiom Punitit is unique hecau.se the group 
members all work voluntarily, and because of the isolation of 
the project and the Isles ... It is important to acknowledge 
the tremendous amount that has been achieved by Cuth tuun 
Piiniftt already. We remain impressed at the level of 
commitment we have seen, and at the sophistication of 
members' understanding of the needs of parents and young 
ciiildren in the Western Isles.'* 

The most important achievement of Phase 2 was the creation of 
nani Parant. This came from the network of local contacts 
with mothers throughout the Islands. During 1986 and 1987, the 
project worked to sustain the many smaller groups and to integrate 
them into (u/f/j ntim Pnrdfit as a demonstration of how feasible a 
parent -based model of community education was for the Western 
Isles. The Scottish Hducation Department, in a report compiled by 
ilM Inspectorate during 1986 and 1987, wrote: 
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I'he setting up of this group is a valuable initiative with the 
potential to play an important part in the development ol 
early childhood education in the Western Isles. 

rhe project attempted the challenging task of changing attitudes to 
the importance ot providing educational resources for pre-school 
children. The results of such a programme are not always 
immediately perceived. The project wanted to achieve iong-t:rm 
altitudinal and institutional change that would validate and extend 
community values as a basis for educational regeneration. 

In his report to the project's Phase 1 Consultative Ciommittee in 
hebruary 1983 n.Mi Duncan Kirkpatrick wrote: 

Community Kducation brings together two dilterent 
perspectives on change and development; that ot the 
educator who concentrates on the growth of the individuals 
from whom all change and development must inevitably 
come, and that of the social improver who concentrates on 
tangible changes in the community. 

rhe project attempted a synthesis of those two perspectives, 
bringing together personal and individual growth with evidence of 
structural change in the formation of Guf/i ttattt Panuit, The ability 
of women to 'listen and consult' with one another, to share and to 
learn from one another, and to learn how to learn - these are all 
legacies of the project. The way in which mature adults learn should 
not be prescribed, for learning is part of a process of social and 
intellectual development; it is not necessarily a neat and tidy 
process. Neither is it one that tits easily into a rigid, formal 
educational system, especially when people begin to question the 
basis on which resources are allocated to traditionally under-valued 
sections of the community. 

rhe project proposed a method ot delivering low cost, locally 
negotiated, informal training programme for mothers ot young 
children, appropriate to their needs. As much as possible, it was 
tailored to the dispersed communities of the Western Isles. It 
enabled women to decide for themselves what they wanted trom 
such a programme, and how it should be constructed. A lengthy 
« onsultation exercise was complemented by home-grown training 
programmes and access to protessional expertise beyond the 
Western rhese programmes demonstrated the importance ol 

the prepaiatory work that linked training to participants' readiness. 
Different schemes took place side by side. 1 he project team worked 
St) that the needs of providers and recipients were addressed 
simultaneously. 
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Ill Scotland at the present time> improving relationships between 
home and school arc not regarded as an educational priority. Nor 
are teachers' expectations of what children should be like on their 
lirst day at school considered of great consequence. This apparent 
lack ol interest in and concern for the state of pre-school children is 
olteii not regarded as a failure on the part of professionals. 

I hat these discussicins have been taking place nationally for some 
time with little result, demonstrates that there will be little change 
until mothers and pre-school children are valued and provided for 
generously. I he project tackled what some teachers still regard as a 
prickly issue, but it made modest advances. 

(Uafi luwi Pitnwi demonstrates the value of a family-centred 
approach which engages those sections of the community often 
ignored in the institutional, centre-based approach to community 
education in the i K ot the 1980s. The creation of Guth tiani Parant 
is one of the project's great successes. It discovered that when 
sustained by faith in themselves and in their combined efforts to do 
things for themselves, women- cent red groups are an asset of great 
value to the community and to society as a whole. The I'orum 
network and the existence of Guth fuuu Panwt have produced a 
section ot the community with experience, strength, 
resourcefulness, and self-reliance. They and the playgroups have set 
aside the notion that home is the only place that provides for the 
needs of their children and themselves; but the home and not the 
school is the model for early childhood care and education. 

The playgroups 

When li\a Maciver was involved as a playgroup mother with Ikirvas 
playgroup she saw how good it was to have a peripatetic play leader 
lo help the parents. She saw how effectively a well -trained person 
could influence playgroup mothers as to how, what and why things 
should be done. 

Tve always felt that people who just talk to playgroup 
mothers - and who put on workshops for them - are not 
providing anything like the regular hands-on support that is 
now valued by the playgroups that receive it - largely 
because this takes away some of the enormous burden that 
playgroup mothers carry. 

When Guth tuu}i Purunt had to do with<nit Ian Minty and 
his team, it was like being thrown out without your parents 
... but 1 admire what those women did in the first year of the 
re-organisation. 'I'hey were quite remarkable. They had 
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experienced how good it was and they wanted to keep it like 
that. But it proved impossible even for that committed 
group to continue working at that intensity. It was just too 
much to ask of them. 

The tolerance and patience with which many mothers provide early 
childhood resources are impressive evidence ot their concern tor 
their pre-scht)ol children’s well-being. Despite their tour most 
difficult problems - the almost total lack ot public transport; the 
poor accommodation available to them; the need for constant 
fund-raising to meet the playgroups' running costs; and the 
drudgery' involved in setting up equipment and packing it away — 
they turn up and get on with what has to be done. 



In October 1989, Dorit Braun visited playgroups in the Lochs area 
in Lewis. In one she met women who faced considerable difficulties 
simply getting to the playgroup: 

The combination of lack of transport, bad weather and 
distance, not to mention isolation and the difficulty ot 
joining a group, mean that the fact that a group is running at 
all is a considerable achievement. Lhe group we visited meet 
once a week; they have to put out all the equipment and 
store it at the end of every session; then they have to clean 
the floor thoroughly. The furniture is unsuitable, but they 
improvise with imagination, and were providing a good 
range of experiences tor the children. I he women running 
the group worked voluntarily, and had clearly got a system 
going for planning the sessions’ activities a no dying up as 
thev went along, without detriment to the children's 
enjovmenl. This is the pattern across most of the Isles. 

Under such circumstances, it is hardly surprising that it is 
difficult to find women to serve on the iuith tuw} PanitU 
Management CommiUee - just to keep their own playgroup 
going requires enormous commitment, time and energy. 

Now, in addition to her general responsibilities, Guth Nam Paraut s 
project CTnirdinator, Shona Fraser, is planning to give priority to 
the young parents without transport, (tuth tuwi Paratit wiW work 
with those parents of whom one mother said, ‘It you live out ot 
sight of any other house, and are on your own all day, it s as it you 
were abandoned until your husband comes home trom his work . 
Not only will Shona Fraser and the other ficldworkers continue to 
leave toys for the children and information about playgroups fixmi 
all round the Isles for the motliers, but they also hope to work out 
some way of getting the mothers and children to the nearest 
playgroup. They are calling this activity the ‘Rural Parents' project'. 
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In Britain education officially Begins at five> and in a few cases at 
four plus. In life it begins at birth. Despite the research that 
endorses the educational benefits early childhood education and 
eare bestows, bureaucrats and legislators still hold it in low esteem 
locally and national!)'. 

Because oi these attitudes, the women who maintain playgroups 
are, in generaK gi\ en meagre financial help from local authorities 
and are otten given as little thanks for the generous efforts they 
unslintingly make in giving many island children this precious 
bounty. 

ituih tuun Ptinnit holds out helping hands to many families. As one 
parent pul it: 

li only the (aumcil could see what a resource (iuth nani 
Piinwi is for them! 

Notes and references to Chapter 5 

I. I'Mi.Kl (min iIk' \\ csUtiI IsIia ( ouikiI s press icIim sc o! J-t Apiil 1 98 7 osMica 



vslieii It lui in.illy siHKliuk\f Its t elalionsliips wiih (he licm.ini win I cer 
I «Mnkl,ilion ami Uosal ihe l’ro|cci *. 



7. Hiaun. .\ssislaiU I Jiu’chn . « M k . April 1988. 
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Afterword 



GuUi nam Parant in 1995 
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f 'r ^hc Foundation continued its support to Cinth uaw Parant 
1 until the end of March 1994. By this time, Guth tiatn Paranfs 
-1^ contribution to early childhood development in the Western 


/ ^ 
rv , 

r ^ 


Isles had been recognised by local, regional and national 
institutions. It was seen as filling a major gap in provisions for 
young children and their families. 

Following the end of the final phase of project support by the 
Foundatum, Guth mittt Parant explored possibilities for tunding 
from the European Union under the la 's structural funds initiative, 
particularly in the areas of training for employment, and education. 
Pespite collaboration with the major Scotti.sh organisations that are 
concerned with children and with social services, it was unable to 
secure sufficient money to keep the organi.sation going. 

However, many of the activities continue and most of the groups 
and projects are still tlourishing. The playgroups support one 
another and have had to become more independent now that Guth 
natn Parant no longer exists to support them. Women running 




playgroups are able to be trained and a.s.sessed in their own 
environments to become qualified creche and playgroup workers. 




They can gain certificates ol vocational qualificaticm which are 
recognised throughout the L K. 


rr 


rhere is ct^nt inning cooperation between the local Social Services 
Department, the local Education Department, Community 
Education and the local Health Board on the one hand and, on the 
other, the petiple involved in the different activities set up by Guth 


V '■ ■ 


nani Parant. 


tjy .! 

■r^ 


Several individuals, spurred on by their experiences in Cluth natn 
Parattt, are undertaking further education courses; the community 
newsletter in Harris still appears every fortnight; the Harris 
cooperative is still going; the historical society is .still nourishing. 


... 


These varied community activities have become so much a part ol 
the fabric of life in the Western Isles that many people have 
forgotten the efforts it took to get them started. 
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Appendix 



Gutii nam Parant fieldwotkers' 
Job Description 
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Kach fieldworker is expected to: 

* make introductory visits to playgroups and initial contact; 

* arrange a convenient time to meet with the group so that 
personal relationships can be established; 

* talk and listen to people, and build up trust; 

* link all the groups in his/her area to the committee; 

* establish what the group's needs are and be ready to lend a 
helping hand when this does not disrupt the programme; 

* share news from one group to another and tell them of good 
ideas; 

* show enthusiastic interest in the children and the group activities; 

* get to know what the group's aims are; 

* inform the Project Coordinator when there are problems so that 
she knows someone is attending to them; 

* take orders and distribute art and craft materials; 

* give information to groups on grants available to them; 

* distribute work packs; 

* compile project boxes; 

* organise exchange visits 



W 
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Pieldworkers are responsible directly to the Project ("oordinalor. 
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The scattered communities of the Western 
Isles of Scotland are among the most 
physically isolated in Europe. They have 
also had to battle for generations to 
preserve their distinctive linguistic and 
cultural traditions. The Western Isles 
Community Education Project built on the 
experience, commitment and 
resourcefulness of local people, and 
established an independent voice for young 
children and their parents in the form of a 
network of playgroups that continues to 
flourish. This book relates how, if we 
persevere, we can do it ourselves. 
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